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THE LIKENESS. 


Tuov art too like thy mother, boy ! 
Thy soft blue eye—thy chestnut hair— 
Thy dimpled cheek—and, lurking there, 

That rosy laugh, so full of joy, 

And love, and glee are hers alone— 
And hers thy voice’s lute-like tone ! 


Thou art too like thy mother, boy ! 
Whene’er I listen to thy sigh, 
Thy mother, boy, seems hovering nigh ; 
And when I call thee all my joy, 
I see her smile upon thy cheek, 
And, breathless, wait to hear her speak ! 


Thou art too like thy mother, boy! 
And they may tear thee from my heart. 
Ah! shall I ever, ever part 

From him, my bosom’s only joy? 

I could not bear his dying sigh ; 
Sooner than that—oh! let me die! 


—————EEEEEEEEE a eS 
POPULAR OUTLINE SKETCHES. 











LOVE AND LOYALTY; 
OR THE SULTAN AND THE FISHERMAN. 
Concluded. 


It may easily be supposed that from the solitariness of the 
spot in which he lived apart from the world, Muntafu was troub- 
led by few visitors. The family therefore thought and spoke 
much of such as came, and their arrival was invariably regarded 
as an occasion of rejoicing. 

Since the visit of the derwish, another year had now passed, 
when Muntafu, proceeding to their neighbouring town to pur- 
chase something for his family, was accosted in the crowded 
street of the bazaar by a man in the habit of a hajji, who, after 
looking him very earnestly in the face, inquired if he had heard 
the news. 

“ What news?” demanded Muntafu. 

“ Why this,” replied the pilgrim: “that the great Al Man- 
soor, having conceived extraordinary indignation against a cer- 
tain fisherman who dwells among the lakes somewhere in this 
neighbourhood, will, to-morrow, proceed to his cottage and des- 
troy him utterly, with all his family, pull down his dwelling, and 
strew salt upon the ruins. Observing you to be in the garb of a 
fisherman, I imagined you might know him, and tell him the 
news, and thus enable him to escape the destruction that is im- 
pending over him. That is all I have to say, and peace be on you !” 

He was about to turn away, but Muntafu took him by the arm, 
and said : 

“Friend, Iam the fisherman of whom you speak. 
have, doubtless, been imposed upon. The sultan does not com- 
mit injustice towards his subjects ; so be perfectly-at ease upon 
The sultan has eaten bread and salt with me, and 


But you 


my account. 
will not harm one hair of my head.” 

‘“* Did not politeness restrain me,” replied the hajji, “ I would 
call you a fool for putting your trust in sultans. But I have 
warned you; and your blood be on your own head.” 

After which he slipped among the crowd, and disappeared. 

Muntafu, when he had bought what he wanted, set out on his 
return towards his cottage, reflecting a great deal upon what had 
been said to him by the hajji. 

“ After o'l,” thought he, “it is possible that the sultan may 
design me some injury, though I can by no means conjecture the 
cause. If I fly, however, he will easily overtake me, and the 
mere attempt to make my escape will confirm whatever suspi- 
cions he may entertain against my character. I will therefore 
abide where I am, for God is great ; and it is very possible the 
hajji may be a wag, who had no other intention than to amuse 
himself by alarming me.” 

Still, though he reasoned thus, and, like every other good 
Musselman, believed firmly in the doctrine of predestination, he 
was unable to banish all uneasiness from his mind, and reached 
his cottage in a far gloomier mood than he had indulged in for 
many a year. This his wife immediately observed. Taking her 
therefore aside with Shemselab, he related to them what had 
happened to him in the bazaar. At first they both felt some 














apprehension, but the daughter soon recovered her presence of 


mind, and entreated her father to regard the hajji as a madman, 
and take no heed whatever of his warning. ‘They, notwithstand- 
ing, spoke of little else that evening, and it is suspected, that al- 
though they retired as usual to bed, not one of the three enjoyed 
much sleep. Certain it is, that they were all stirring next morn- 
ing betimes, and casting ever and anon anxious looks towards 
that part of the forest in which the sultan’s retinue might be ex- 
pected to make its appearance. 

Scarcely was the sun an hour high, when their anticipations 
were realised. The shrill blast of a trumpet first resounded 
through the forest, and immediately afterwards a large body of 
horse appeared, at the head of which it was easy, from the mag- 
nificence of his robes, and the royal ornaments of his turban 
flashing in the sun, to recognize the sultan Mansoor. 

It must be owned that the hearts of the cottage inmates beat 
violently at the sight. The hajji now appeared to them to have 
been a prophet, and each secretly thought how much better it 
would have been to attend to his premonition 

“ Here,” said they within themselves, “is evil come upon us, 
and evil too, in some measure, of our own secking, since, had we 
attended to the warnings which without doubt were given us by 
the direction of the Prophet, we might by this time, perhaps, 
have been beyond pursuit. There is, however, no strength or 
power but in God, the High, the Great! That must be accom- 
plished which is written ; and if we perish, there is this consola- 
tion, that we perish together, and no one will be left to lament 
the death of dear companions.” 

Meanwhile the sultan appeared to be making his dispositions that 
no one might escape. His troops spread themselves along the 
borders of the lake, galloping hither and thither, while their 
flashing scimetars glittered brightly, and the quick tramp of their 
horses’ hoofs sounded terribly in the ears of the fisherman and 
his family. At length an officer of the king's household advanced 
to the brink of the lake, and summoned Muntafu, with his wife 
and children, to the shore, in order that they might appear before 
the sultan Al Mansoor. 

As disobedience would have been madness, the fisherman has- 
tened to obey the mandate. Ile first placed his little ones, four 
in number, in the boat, kissing each as he lifted it in. He then 
gave his hand to Shemselab and his wife, while Ismael, with the 
thoughtless courage of boyhood, leaped boldly on board, and 
seized an oar, as if impatient to be among the crowd that sur- 
rounded the sultan. Muntafu's eyes were somewhat moist, but 
he restrained his feelings, and with the aid of the hardy and 
highly venturous boy, quickly cleared the space dividing him from 
the sultan. As he drew nearer and nearer, the consciousness of 
innocence gradually restored his courage, and on stepping ashore 


| he assumed an erect gait and manly bearing, and advancing to- 


wards the prince in a respectful but firm tone, demanded his 
majesty’s pleasure. The other members of his family, whose 
confidence now utterly forsook them, threw themselves at Al 
Mansoor’s feet, and implored his clemency and pardon. The 
great officers of the household immediately closed round them, 


| while the captains of the guard, the black eunuchs of the palace, 
| and the public executioners, took their station with drawn swords, 


a little in the back-ground, opposite an opening in the circle. As 


| all present were ignorant of what the sultan designed to do to the 


fisherman, the interest they felt was intense. Some supposed 


him to have committed some dreadful crime, and that they should 


| presently be witnesses of his punishment ; others conjectured 


that he had lodged some complaint against themselves, (particu- 
larly the governor of the province, conscious of much extortion 
and misrule,) and that this was the moment of their exposure and 
disgrace, while others formed other conjectures, without having 
any ground whereon to build them. 

At length the sultan put an end to all their disquietude and un- 
certainty, by ordering his chamberlain to advance and invest 
Muntafu with a dress of honour, after which he informed him 


| that he had appointed him governor of the district, with all the 


towns and hamlets it contained. 

“« And this,” said he, “ I do, because of thy virtuous and disin- 
terested character ; and because thou didst twice hospitably en- 
tertain me, and thrice resist all temptation to speak or believe 
evil of me. For, know, that I was the derwish who a year ago 
passed the night in thy cottage, and that it was I who, in the guise 
of a hajji, accosted thee yesterday in the bazaar, and counselled 
thee to effect thy escape. Hadst thou taken my advice I should 
have believed that thy conscience condemned thee for crimes not 
in my power to discover, and thou wouldst have been suffered to 
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| remain in the station in which Providence-has first placed thee. 
| But now thou hast proved thyself to be both wise and good, and 
| 1 advance thee accordingly, nor, if thou do well, shall thy exalta- 
| tion end here.” 

| He then ordered a horse richly caparisoned to be brought for- 
ward, on which he caused Muntafu to mount, after which his wife 
| and children were placed on mules with sure saddles and magni- 
| ficent housings, and in this manner were they paraded through 
the forest, and the towns, and the villages, until they arrived ata 
spacious castle, named Casar El Kebir, which, being the property 
of the sultan, he bestowed on Muntafu, and recommending him 
to be as wise and moderate in his government as he had been in 
| his cottage, he departed towards his capital, leaving with the 
| new governor an aged sheikh who was to explain to him the pre- 
| cepts, and the laws, and the rules, and the forms. 

| And thus was Muntafu exalted to be governor of Casar El 
| Kebir, 

| The fisherman finding himself in this high station, lost none of 


the humility or the other virtues which had distinguished him in 
| his poverty. He conducted himself towards all men with the 
utmost justice, mildness, and moderation, insomuch that the rich 
hastened to erect themselves dwellings in the neighbourhood of 
his castle, and the poor followed them, and many markets, and 
bazaars, and shops, and ware-houses were also built there, so 
that, in a year or two, the place became a town. 

The sheikh whom Mansoor had left to be the councillor of the 
new governor, instead of being envious of his prosperity, and a 
maligner of his virtues, despatched from time to time trusty mes- 
sengers to the palace, faithfully describing the wisdom of his 
rule, and the happy fruits of it, which already appeared in the 
face of the whole country, where every man seemed io feel addi- 
tionally secure of his possessions, and in consequence waxed 
more zealous in his loyalty to the sultan, 

But the happiness of this world is frail at the best. While 
Muntafu was thus sedulously employed in promoting the welfare 
of all around him, his own peace of mind suffered from a domes- 
tic wound: his daughter, Shemseléb, who was unto him as a 
weezer, skilful in interpreting the law, and conversant with the 
traditions and sayings of the Prophet, appeared to be smitten by 
an incurable disease, in which she languished for a while, and 
then took to her bed, and awaited patiently the angel of death. 
Nevertheless it seemed to her father that she understood the 
cause of her own complaint, but refused to reveal it, though he 
entreated her with tears to do so, being confident that it would 
be in his power to discover and apply a remedy. 

While matters were in this state, a learned hakim arrived from 
Egypt, who understood the secret virtues of plants and minerals, 
and could subdue the violence of most diseases that affect the 
children of Adam. Muntafa brought him to his daughter ; and 
he looked at her, and knew at once that her disease was in the 
mind. Therefore, taking her father apart, he said to him: 
“Know, that your daughter's malady is not one that can be 
cured by medicine. She is in love. You have therefore only 
to obtain for her as a husband the object of her affections, and all 





will be well.” 

“Jt is impossible,”’ answered Muntafa, “ since she has never 
conversed with any man she could love.” 

** Bethink you,” answered the hakim. 

««T do bethink me,” said the governor, “ and affirm as a truth 
for which I can veuh. that from her infancy she has held con- 
versation with no man save myself, the aged shetkh my council- 
lor, and the sultan.” ‘ ‘ 

« Still,” replied the hakim, “ I am confident as to her malady. 
I have travelled through Egypt, and Roum, and Persia, and In- 
dia, so that my experience in those matters is great, and I can- 
not be mistaken.” 

«Nevertheless, in this instance,” answered the governor, 
“your science is at fault. Other secret cause of grief my daugh- 
ter may have, and would that I could discover it! but love it 
cannot be, or we should, ere this, have foundsome traces of its 
existence.” 

“ Nay,” replied the stranger, “‘ there is perhaps no one among 
the hakims but myself who could have detected the truth ; but 
for the correctness of my opinion I will answer with my head. 
Question her earnestly, and she will confess.” 

«T have questioned her,” answered the father, mournfully. 

“ But net,” replied the hakim, “with the vehemence which 
extorts the truth. Tell her, your life is bound up with hers, that 
you will die with her, leaving vour children fatherless, and your 














wife a widow. Then take your seat by her bedside, and make a 
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vow to the Prophet, that you will never more taste of food un- 
less she reveal to you her secret. This will succeed ; and if not, 
it is better that she should die than live. With your permission 
I will conceal myself in the chamber, and witness the fulfilment 
of iny prediction. My profession binds me to secresy. Follow 
my advice, and to-morrow your daughter will be well.” 

Mantafu, ready to adopt any plan which promised to save the 
life of his child, undertook to follow the directions of the hakim, 
who was, as he desired, concealed in the apartment—large and 
airy, and commanding over the town a distant prospect of the 
sea. Muntafu took his station by the bedside of his daughter, 
while two of her younger sisters remained also with her, the one 
at the bed’s head, the other by her side. He then spoke exactly 
as the hakim had commanded him, and covering his face with 
both hands to conceal his tears, uttered the solemn vow to the 
Prophet. 

At this Shemselab, who loved her father with the deepest pos- 
sible filial love, was grievously shaken, and exclaimed : 

“Oh! my father, you have wrung from me a secret which I 
designed to carry with me to the grave. It is a proof of my 
weakness, and of the little value of that boasted wisdom which I 
have learned from books. And now, that I may release you from 
your vow, and that your days may be many and prosperous, learn 
that my foolish heart has ventured to raise its affections to the 
sultan. With your wonted goodness therefore forgive me, and 
let me die in peace.” 

Saying this, she covered her face with the linen of the bed, 
and ser whole frame trembled, as though her last moment had 
arrived. Upon this the hakim, whose presence had for the mo- 
ment been forgotten, approached the hed, and throwing aside the 
large plain pelisse in which he had been enveloped, discovered 
himself to be the sultan, and said : 

“Be of good cheer, Shemselib. It is rarely that love and 
wisdom such as yours are to be found. I make you, from this 
moment, my sultana, and your father my weezer, and the chief 
of my emirs. Quit, therefore, this bed of grief, and deck your- 
self for the nuptials which shall this day be celebrated.” 

Shemselab’s complaint now passed away like a cloud. She en- 
tered the bath, and adorned herself with the richest dresses and 
jewels, and became the queen of Al Mansoor, who did unto her 
father as he had promised, and they lived together in happiness 
for. many years, and their names are still mentioned among the 
Muslems as patterns of affection and fidelity. 
—_—_——_—K—Xmas!r_* 


GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES. 











THE CONVERSAZIONE, 

My pear Crara,—If I could but write short hand, what a long 
letter | would send you, for we have had a conversazione. Papa 
is very fond of a conversazione, and so am I; there is such a 
number of gentlemen together, and they all bring pictures ; and 
when they talk about them, they say they are so very—very— 
very fine, and then they find fault with them directly. Papa 
borrowed a great many pictures in large portfolios, and a number 
of busts and things, which he set all about the room. On one 
side the fire was Satan in su/phur, and on the other side, Mon- 
sieur Somebody in terra cotta or baked clay; and, as if looking 
at him, a figure of Ductor Somebody in plaster. Well!!! all 
the company came, and papa was, of course, quile at home. Papa 
desired that I should remain in the room, because it would be of 
such service to me to hear the remarks; but la! my dear, they 
made such odd remarks! For instance, when a drawing was 
shown on paper, as coarse as Miss L.’s (you know who I mean) 
net handkerchief, or I may say as coarse as the back of Mr. S.’s 
hand—they actually called it a fine texture. Could you suppose 
them in earnest, when looking at a picture of a man in prison— 
which they all agreed was a captivating interior—they called the 
figure in good kecping, but a confined subject, with very little 
light. Indeed, one of them observed that there was a want of 
freedom in the figure, but that to give the best effect to the exe- 
cution, it should be hung. One person brought, amdngst other 
drawings, an interior of a lime-pit, which he said was sketched in 
chalk. Another produced a washed drawing of a steam-packet, 
which they said wanted power, though the owner said it was high- 
ly esteemed. Salisbury steeple was next overlooked by these as- 
piring geniuses, and they pronounced it to be a work of high pre- 
tensions :—however, hear the remark of one of them—that the 
effect of the building would be much heightened by taking down 
the spire. Another observed, with certainly more appearance of 
truth—-that the windows might be made more transparent by 
glazing. Another said that the arches wanted point, that in fact 
the building stuck to the grownd, and that the figures did not come 
out well. In another picture of the interior of the same edifice, 
it was observed, that a nave in a church was very deceiving. The 
lantern they said was well lighted; the choir in good harmony, 
and the organ finely toned ; that it was an absorbent ground under 
the tombs, and that the figures were well laid in. Now, my dear 
Clara, although I talk so much of art and drawing, you will not 
consider me either artful or designing, when I tell you what a 
blunder I made. You must know, then, that a drawing which 
every body said was the sweetest little bit they ever saw—so clear 
—s0 transparent—was shown me. Jt was a water-side scene at 
Gravesend ; but which I, from my deplorable want of knowledge 











in the slang of the arts, pronounced to be “ very muddy.” This 
was harsh discord to their ears, and I svon learned that a picture 
might be muddy, without being the least like mod. I give you 
this as an unlettered proof from my own impressions. But to pro- 
ceed. There was dead game after one of the Hunts, as natural as 
life. It had been run down, they said, but was yet good. There 
were two old paintings ; one a Lack view of a Dutch burgo-mas- 
ter, by Vander- Wide ; and a posthumous portrait of Charles [. 
which they said was boldly foreshortened, and the head forcibly re- 
lieved from the body; the execution very sharp and cutting, done 
by a head man of the time. ‘The gentlemen formed themselves 
into knots or parties, to look over the several works, and, after 
having carefuliy discovered the name of the artist, passed judg- 
ment accordingly. ‘ How splendid !” said a gentleman, looking 
at a drawing of a pig-sty and patty-pan—* What a glorious 
work !”’ said somebody else—‘* How solid !” said one—“ How 
transparent !"’ said another—‘* How full of motion !” said a third— 
How quiet !” said a fourth—‘* How full of fire !"—* How cool!” 
—* What light !"—* What shadéw !”"—* What union !"—** What 
opposition !""—True, said I, but, in spite of opposition, they went 
through a variety of subjects, with the self-same terms ; for Mont 
Blanc was pronounced warm; while Mount Vesuvius was consi- 
dered cold. Sky was too blue, and grass was too green. In 
fact, one gentleman exerted all his powers of rhetoric to prove 
that there was no such thing as green in nature. Trees, 
grass, shrubs, and plants, were with him only black and yellow. 
Here was a party of some half-dozen, to whom one, with a most 
magisterial voice, was insisting on the necessity of effect in pre- 
ference to every thing. ‘ Effect, gentlemen,” said he, “ effect 
is the grand desideratum of painters of the present day, the ulti- 
mum Thule of modern art. What do we not sacrifice now-a-days 
for the sake of effect! What works do we not study? What 
studies do we not work? What canvass do we not colour! 
What colours do we not canvass! How ground our tints, and 
tint our grounds—and eye our shades, and shade our eyes—and 
touch our lights, and light our touches—and scrape up, and scrape 
| down—and rub in, and rub out. All this, gentlemen! and more, 
do we do: but I hope I shall be able to prove satisfactorily, that 
it is not by doing, but by leaving undone, that we shall gain the 





much to be desired effect. Yes, gentlemen ! it is by leaving your 
works in that delectable state of obscurity ; in that exciting state 





|‘of mystery; in that happy state of negligence ; that you can 
produce that fascinating appearance of /ég@reté which interests all 
| beholders, by giving so much latitude to their own several ima- 
ginations, by leaving them so much to discover ; so much to dis- 
| pose according to their own fancies. Here, gentlemen, is a most 
splendid drawing—a glorious effort of art. Look at that glorious 
| mass of beeches, or poplars, or weeping willows—I am not sure 
which—but now I look again, J think they must be buildings. 
However, it is a matter of no consequence, the effect is the same. 
The boy, in an emerald green shirt, and vermillion small clothes, 
| is feeding pigs out of a cobalt milk-pail. The time is twilight, 
| and the new moon is introduced to give it a poetical character. 
It has been objected that the moon is on the wrong side the sun; 
but I do not see how that can be of any consequence, any more 
than painting the rainbow with the colours reversed.” Thus he 
went on, but thus J end in subscribing myself—Yours very affec- 
tionately, Rarraetoina Tinrorerr Jusson. 





ANECDOTE OF TWO ARAB CHIEFS, 


There dwelt upon the great river Euphrates, near the great 
city of Bassora, two Arab tribes deadly hostile to each other. 
The enmity was so proverbial and well known, that when one man 
spoke of the enmity of another towards a foe, he would say, he 
hates him as an Anizee hates a Montifee. It fell out that the 
pacha of Bagdad being apprehensive of the invasion of the Kurds 
from Kurdistan, sent out an order to the chief of the Anizees to 
send him forthwith twenty thousand men; and the order was 
obeyed. The pacha, not placing the same reliance upon the 
promptness of the Montifee chief, resolved to lay a plan to take 


succeeded in obtaining the attendance of the chief, and he was 
brought into the presence of the Turk. 


obtained the assistance of your tribes against the Kurds. If you 
now command that ten thousand of your men shull come to my 
| assistance, your chains shall be struck off, you may return safe 
and uninjured to your tribe ; but if you do not comply, your head 
shall roll at my feet.” The chief looked the pacha sternly in the 
face and replied: ** Your knowledge of the Arab character has 
led you into this errour. 


have returned ; but as it is, my reply cannot but be negative. If 
you order my head to roll at your feet, be it so; there are many 
more in my tribe equal to mine. Shed one drop of my blood, and 
every one will become its avenger. The Arab may be treated 
with when free, but when a prisoner, never.”” The haughty pacha 
looked upon him for a moment with surprise ; then turning to his 
soldiers, he ordered them to sever his head from his body. 
chief stood calm and collected, while the drawn sabre gleamed 
aloft in the air, At this moment the noise of a horse galloping 
| in the paved court-yard of the palace attracted the attention of 
| the pacha. At every bound he struck the fire from the stones, 





him by stratagem, and then demand of him the aid of his tribe. He | 








“IT have taken you pri- | 
soner,”’ said the pacha, ‘ fearing that I might not otherwise have | 


Had you sent to me for ten thousand | 
of my tribe when I was free, I know not what answer I should | 


The | 


| 
| it is hopped will favour the public with a biographical memoir. 


and seemed to be striving to outstrip the wind. In a moment the 

rider vaulted from his horse, and almost inthe same breath stood 

in the presence of the pacha. It was the chief of the Anizees. 

“T am come,” said he, to “ strike off the chains from my enemy. 
Had he been taken in an open conflict J should not interpose, but 
| as he has been taken by treachery, though mine enemy, yet will 
| I be the first to strike off his chains. There are twenty thousand 
| lances under my command glancing yonder in your defence ; but 
| if you release not immediately mine enemy, every one of them 
| shall be directed against you as a foe.” The Turk was forced to 
yield, and the two chiefs retired together. The chief of the Ani- 
zees conducted his brother chief, though his deadliest enemy, to 
his own tribe, and then said, “‘ We are now again enemies ; we 
have only acted as Arabs should always act to each other ; but 
| you are now safe, and with your own tribe, and our ancient hos- 
| tilities are renewed.” With this they parted, and the chief of 
| the Anizees returned to the defence of the pacha. 





THE GARDENS OF THE ALCAZAR. 


A man curious in such matters, like Grant Thorburn, may here 
meet with various gardens, laid out at different periods ; the flags of 
some are perforated, so that showers of water spring from their 
surface on the startled passenger, at the will of the gardener, 
who turns a key. A brazen figure blows a trumpet, which sounds 
| from the pressure of water on the atmospheric air conducted 
through a narrow tube. A labyrinth of myrtle, in one of the di- 
| visions, has now become transparent from age, but was doubtless 
| intricate enough when young. You are shown the garden of the 
| lion and a supper-house of Charles the Fifth, faced by a terrace 
and flanked by a magnificent enclosure of orange-trees ; pr rterres 
of box-wood are cut into every shape and form, and one rustic 
| 





house is surrounded by a Liliputian canal, recalling to memory 
the tea and smoking pavillions of Holland. The great irregular- 
ity of these pleasure-grounds—the flights of stone steps—the 
covered gallery of the city walls, which is at every step opened 
| by windows and balconies to the sky, and adorned with rock- 

work—the bits of Arab architecture and tiled masonry which are 

seen scattered about on every wall—the rows of orange-trees 

which screen the walks, and are trained to flat sides of buildings 
| —the abrupt and broken benches, cased in sweet smelling flow- 
| ers, and the large quantity of geraniums, myrtles, limes, oranges, 
| roses, pinks, lavender, lilac, and mignionette, which grow toge- 
| ther in beds,—all produce an effect by their sight and odour, 
which, added to the heat of the weather, and the brilliancy of 
| the sky, almost bewilders the attention and overpowers the sense 
of the visiter, who, half intoxicated, is glad to repose on the stone 
| seats of the terrace. 





| NEW-YORK LADIES. 

I do not remember (savs a traveller) to have seen more beauty 
| than I have met in New-York. The features are generally finely 
; moulded, and not unfrequently display a certain delightful har- 
mony, which reminds one of the Belle Donne of St. Peter's and 
the Pincian Mount. The mouth is beautiful; it possesses the 
charm generally of fine teeth, and the lips do not want colour 
and fullness. ‘The carriage of these fair Americans is neither 
French nor English, for they have the good sense to adopt the 
They certainly do not paddle along, 
with the short steps and affected carriage of a Parisian belle, nor 


peculiarities of neither. 


do they consider it becoming to walk the streets with the stride 
of a grenadier. In short, though I may have occasionally eu- 
countered more grace than has met my observation since my arri- 
val in the United States, assuredly I have never scen less of ex- 
ternal deportment which the most rigid and fastidious critic 
could fairly censure. 


CRUCIFIXION, 

"Tis he! 

Jt is Messiah! Patiently he bears 
The insults of the railing crowd ; pours forth, 
While yet ‘tis reeking, his atoning blood, 

Into that dying culprit’s broken heart, 
Who hangs beside hin ; and, in such a voice 
As shakes the adamantine rocks of hell, 
Shouting, “’tis rixisnen!” lets his spirit go. 
Amazing scene! well might the sun, abash‘d, 
Veil his bright face in darkness! well might earth 
Shake to her centre! well the rending rocks 
Speak out their wonder! and convulsions tear 
The universal frame ! ! 





THE 


Oh love divine ! 
Oh iniracle of love! Oh love of God ! 
How vast! how wondrous! passing human thought ! 








THE OLD FROG. 

The old frog discovered in a millstore grit, near Brough, im 
July, 1832, and believed, says the Westmoreland Gazette, which 
| is our authority, to have lived in the time of Noah, before the 
flood, we regret to copy, has “sickened, drooped, and died,” at 
the advanced age of about four thousand years! Mr. Romney, 
surgeon, Brough, with whom it resided since its restoration, now 





SPECIMEN OF COURT NEWS. 
* Her majesty's carriage is ordered to be in readiness at the 
castle, and if the afternoon should prove fine the queen will ride 


out.” We saw Tom Thum laughably performed at the theatre 


\| the same evening, but there was nothing in it so burlesque as this 
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THE SENSITIVE PLANT. 


Nay, little trembler, shrink not thus, 
As though a foe were nigh ; 

I would not harm thy smallest leaf— 
Then let thy terrours fly. 


Alas ! ’mongst human kind there be 
Hearts sensitive as thou, 

Who hear in every tone reproof, 
See frowns on every brow. 


Oh, may I ne’er such dark distrust 
With needful caution blend ! 

But rather view, till else I've proved, 
Each stranger as a friend. 





TURKISH PROVERBS. 


A little stone can make a great bruise. In a cart drawn by 
oxen you may catch a hare. A foolish friend does more harm 
than a wise enemy. It is not by saying honey! honey! that 
sweets come to the mouth. He who expects a friend without 
faults will never find one. He sells a crow for a nightingale. A 
man deceives another but once. It is difficult to,take a wolf by 
the eare. You can’t carry two melons under one arm. To live 
quietly one should be blind, deaf, and dumb. All that you give 
you will carry with you. The fool has his heart on his tongue, the 
wise man keeps his tongue in his heart. Good wine and handsome 
women are two agreeable poisons. Every event which causes a 
tear is accompanied by another which produces a smile. An egg 





to-day is better than a hen to-morrow. Do good and throw it | 
into the sea—if the fishes don’t know it, God will. He who fears | 
God does not fear man. If your enemy is no bigger than a pis- | 
mire, fancy him as large as an elephant. A wife causes the pros- | 
perity or the ruin of a house. He who knows every thing is often | 
deceived. More is learned by conversation than by reading. | 
A friend is more valuable than a relative. There are more in- 
visible than visible things. He who rides a borrowed horse does 
not ride often. Don’t trust to the whiteness of the turban—the 
soap was bought on trust. Death is a black camel which kneels 
at every door. When you visit a blind man shut your eyes. 
Blood is not washed out with blood, but with water. Although 
the tongue has no bones, it breaks bones. The heart isa child ; 
it hopes what it wishes. 





A BOOK-STALL. 

There is a class of street-readers whom I can never contem- 
plate without affection—the poor gentry, who, not having where- 
withal to buy or hire a book, filch a little learning at the open 
stallsa—the owner, with his hard eye, casting envious looks at 
them all the while, and thinking when they will have done. Ven- 
turing tenderly page after page, expecting every moment when 
he shall interpose his interdict, and yet unable to deny themselves 
the gratification, they “snatch a fearful joy.” Martin B—, in 
this way, by daily fragments, got through two volumes of Clarissa, 
when the stall-keeper damped his laudable ambition by asking 
him (it was in his younger days) whether he meant to purchase 
the work. M. declares, that under no circumstances of his life 
did he ever peruse a book with half the satisfaction which he took 
in those uneasy snatches. A quaint poetess of our day has mo- 
ralized upon this subject in two very touching but homely stanzas: 


‘“*T saw a boy with eager eye 

** Open a bouk upon a stall, 

“ And read, as he'd devour it all ; 

«* Which when the stall-man did espy, 
‘Soon to the boy | heard him call, | 
“** You, sir, you never buy a book, 
“** Therefore in one you shall not look.’ 
“The boy pass'd slowly on, and with a sigh | 





“He wished he never had been taught to read, 

“Then of the old churl’s books he should have had no need. 
“Of sufferings the poor have many, 

* Which never can the rich annoy : 

**T soon perceived another boy, | 
** Who look'd as if he'd not had any } 
* Food for that day at least—enjoy | 
“The sight of cold meat in a tavern larder. 

« This boy’s case, then thought I, is surely harder, 
“ Thus hungry, longing, thus without a penny, 

** Beholding choice of dainty-dressed meat : 

** No wonder if he wish he ne‘er had learn'd to eat.” 





JEWISH TRADITION, 


When Moses was still a child Pharaoh played with him. Moses 
took hold of Pharaoh's beard and drew out the jewels with which 
it was covered. Pharaoh said to Jethro, Balaam, and Job, who 
were viziers at the time, ‘I am afraid that that Jew boy will one 
day overturn my empire. What is to be done with him?” Ba- 
laam advised Pharaoh to kill Moses. Jethro said, “* No, but try 
whether he has understanding, by putting before him gold and 
fire : if he take hold of the gold, then kill him; but if he touch 
the fire then it is a proof that he will not be clever.” Job was 
silent, but Jethro’s advice was followed. Moses wanted to take 
hold of the gold, but the angel of the Lord turned his hand to- 
wards the fire, which he put to his tongue; on which account 
Moses had difficulty of speech. ‘I am slow of speech, and slow 
of tongue.” Job, on account of having followed the system of 
expediency, was punished as described in the book of Job. Ba- 


| 

















laam waskilled. This story is current among the Jews of Meshid. 





EASTERN APOLOGUE. 


An old man sold sour milk, with which every day he gained 
two shag, (which is less than a halfpenny,) by going with it to 
the market-place in a city, with which he brought bread for his 
wife and son. One day he brought the milk to a desolate village, 
and leaving it for a minute a serpent came and drank it, and put 
one tomaun (the value of fifteen shillings) in the pit. The old 


man observed it, took the tomaun, and went his way : thus it hap- 


pened to him every day upon that spot, until he became a man 
of property. When the hour of his death came he said to his 
son, “ Carry your milk every day upon that spot ; you will thus 
gain a tomaun.” The old man died. The son gained every day 
a tomaun, by going to that placé with milk ; but one day the son 
said to himself, ** This serpent ha# much money, I will kill her, 
and take the whole treasure at once.” He went and cast a stone 
upon the serpent’s head, which wounded her. The serpent said 
to the son, “ Do not come here again. Thy father was an old 
man, he brought milk here, and I left one tomaun for it ; thy father 
died, and I gave it to thee by God's command. As you are now 
become covetous, and wanted to kill me, I kill thee.” She did 
bite him and he died. “ Be not covetous, for by covetousness 
thou losest thy benefactor.” 





SONG. 


She is not fair to outward view 
As many maidens be, 

Her loveliness I never knew 
Until she smiled on me ; 

Oh! then I saw her eye was bright, 
A well of love, a spring of light. 


But now her looks are coy and cold, 
To mine they ne'er reply ; 

And yet I cease not to behold 
The love-light in her eve : 

Her very frowns are fairer far 

Than smiles of other maidens are. 





A PRAIRIE 

One of the most novel as well as enchanting scenes in nature 
is the prairie, or delta, extending to a distance of many miles 
between the two great rivers. It is for a considerable portion of 
the year one sea of flowers, one wide region of fragrance; and 
its features differ from those of any other lands in any other 
country. Not a tree is to be seen except upon its outer edge, 
and the blue horizon meets it everywhere, forming a long straight 
line, without the leastappearance of irregularity or undulation. 
As you cast your eye over it, it is all one series of deceptions. 
Sometimes, owing to a particular state of the atinosphere, or the 


position of the sun, distances and objects are increased or di- || 


minished like the vagaries of the phantasmagoria; things that 


are near will appear as if at a great distance, and those at a dis- | 
tance at other times seem as if you could almost touch them, | 
Now a bird will seem as if touching the sky with its head, and anon | 


the herds appear like an assemblage of insects. 





CHANGES OF FORTUNE. 

In the course of my checkered life I have often met with sud. 
den and unexpected turns of fortune, such as the religious call 
interpositions of Providence, insomuch that I have comparatively 
felt little daunted by the gloomiest indication ; indeed, the senti- 
ment awakened by the dreaded aspects has been ever more allied 
to provocation than fear, and I have always experienced some- 
thing akin to what is advised below : 

** When evil falls, and you see all its scope, 

* Trust to the native courage of your breast, 

* And such auxiliar aid as fate may send, 

«To master the misfortune ; trust yourself, 

« And trust your destiny, for such begets 

“ That self-possession which endures the shock 
“Of rough adversity, and lifts the man 

** Above the waves and currents of the time. 

** But when the matter hangs in dread, and may 
“ By strength or enterprise be yet repelled, 
“Then call your friends, take counsel, and take aid.” 





GEOLOGY. 

Among the fossil bones lately dug from under the lava of the 
mountain of Boulade, in the neighbourhood of Issoire, in France, 
none have been discovered belonging to the human body. The 
same is the case in the other mountains in the vicinity. But, al- 
though there are no human bones—in several places, and espe- 
cially in the mountain of Boutaresa, (which is not far from the 
mountain of Boulade,) pieces of wood have been discovered, 
buried under the ancient lava, which observers worthy of credit 


| declare seem to have been fashioned by the hand of man, and to 


have been cut with a hatchet, although rudely, and as might be 
expected in the infancy of the arts. Did man exist, then, at that 
remote period when elephants, lions, and tapirs lived in Europe, 
with rein-decr and bears’! This is an exceedingly difficult ques- 
tion, and one which hitherto does not, by any means, appear to 
have been satisfactorily resolved. 





BUSINESS OF ITS KIND. 

A fashionable London dressmaker professes to employ artistes 
(assistants) who are required to “‘ amuse themselves with work” 
between the periods of refreshment—consisting of breakfast, 
dinner, tea, and supper. 


a _) 
| A STEAMBOAT IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


In a collection of documents relating to the Spanish marine, 
published lately at Madrid, mention is made of an experiment 
by Captain Blasco de Garay, at the command of the Emperour 
Charles V. to navigate by steam so long ago as the year 1543. 
It consisted of a machine which should impel a ship rapidly 

| without helm or sails. A ship of two hundred tons, loaded with 
corn in the harbour of Barzelona, was chosen for the trial. The 
| machine is described to have been composed of a vast cylinder 
full of water, and of two large wheels fixed outwardly to the 
sides of the vessel. The chief minister was called upon to give 
his opinion regarding the utility of the invention, and he decided 





against it, because the cylinders, he said, were liable to explode, 
and because the vessel sailed very slowly—at the rate of a mile 
and a half in an hour. It was therefore relinquished ; but the 
| emperour is reported to have allowed the artist a pension of forty 
| thousand maravedis, and to have paid all the expenses incurred 
| in the construction of the machine. 





| THE OLD BEAU. 


The days we used to laugh, Tom, 
At tales of love, and tears of passion ; 


| The bowls we used to quaff, Tom, 


| In toasting all the toasts in fashion ; 
The heaths and hills we ranged, Tom, 
When limb ne'er failed, when step ne'er falter'd ; 
Alas! how things are changed, Tom, 
How we—and all the world—are alter'd ! 


A few scarce heeded years, Tum, 

And you and I wore chums at college, 
Mid ail our gay compeers, Tom, 

Just starting for the goa! of knowledge ; 
And some their race have run, Tom, 

And some are ruin'd—some are risen, 
And some have had their fun, Tom, 

In parliament, and some—in prison. 


But you and I, of all, Tom, 

Who went in that unclouded weather, 
To concert, and to ball, Tom, 

In the same coats and cab together, 
Retain, alone, our taste, Tom, 

(Mid modern men, like monkeys strutting, 
Tight-shod, and tighter laced, Tom,) 

For Hoby's boots, and Stultz's cutting. 


The coats of this changed clime, Tom !— 





Why, you might jast as well compare them 
With those of thes bright time, Tom, 

As us who wore, with those who wear them. 
The boots old Hoby made, Tom ; 

Oh! ‘twere a spell to set a-shaking 
His buried bones and shade, Tom, 

To name them with young Hoby's making. 


Ay, these were coats and boots, Tom, 

And when shall we behold their equal? 
But times have changed with evits, Tom, 

First mark the sign, and then the sequel : 
Hasn't the climate grown, Tom, 

Some ten degrees (or more so) colder? 
Haven't the sun and stone, Tom, 

That ne'er before felt age, grown older? 


The granite, once so strong, Tom, 

Of old St. Paul's, begins to crumble ; 
The snows upon Mont Blanc, Tom, 

No longer melt with heat, and tumble : 
The very seasons teach, Tom, 

The same sad truth—the same dark lesson, 
For all may see how each, Tom, 

Puts, year by year, a plainer dress on. 


The world, I oft suspect, Tom, 

Draws near its close ; and isn't it better 
To die, when no respect, Tom, 

Is shown from creditor to debtor? 
When tradesfolk make a row, Tom, 

A year or two if you delay them, 
And often ask you, now, Tom, 

With perfect nonchalance, to pay them! 


The change is over all, Tom, 
And Nature's self hath lost her vigour ; 
Just mark at any ball, Tom, 
The falling off in face and figure : 
No gliding minvet’s grace, Tom, 
But dances fit for low carousers ; 
No ruffles—no point lace, Tom— 
Broadcloth is all—broadcloth and—trousers ! 


The beauties of our days, Tom !— 

Oh ! those were eyes of glorious beaming, 
One moment of whose gaze, Tom, 

Made life thenceforth a lover's dreaming. 
We see their daughters now, Tom, 

And while a pang our bosom smothers, 
We look on each young brow, ‘Tom, 

And sigh—* Your nothing to your mothers !"’ 





Out on the graybeard Time, Tom ! 
He makes the best-turn'd leg grow thinner ; 
He spares nor sex, nor clime, Tom, 
Nor us—the old relentless sinner ! 
But come down and be gay, Tom, 
At the old hall, and banish sorrow ; 
For Jekyll comes to-day, Tom, 
And Lady Aldboro’ to-morrow. 
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“ORIGINAL  sncaenatentatel 


THE BEGGAR-GIRL OF THE PONT-DES-ARTS. 
CONTINUED. 
23. 

Tue next morning Froben turned over in his mind the events 
of the day before, and was debating with himself whether or not 
he should leave the house, when his door opened, and the Baron 
entered, crest-fallen and ashamed. * You did not come to table 
last night, nor this morning,” he began ; * you are angry, but be 
reasonable, and pardon me; I had dtank too much wine, and you 
know my weakness when I am heated ; [ cannot forbear joking. 
I have been punished enough already in having my féte end so, 
and making me the talk of the neighbourhood for a month to 
come. Don't make me more miserable ; let us be friendly as | 
before.” 

« Let the affair rest,” said Froben, gloomily, as he offered him 
his hand, “ I do not like to discuss such subjects ; but to-morrow 
I must leave you ; I cannot stay here longer.” 

“Don’t be such a fool,” said Faldner, who had not expected 
this, “to be off for such a trifle; but I always said you were a 
hot-headed fellow. No, you can't go ; 
at any rate till we get an answer from the Don. 
friends you need not be uneasy, for they all gave me a famous 
scolding, especially the women, and said you were right, and I 
was to blame for all.” 

“ How is the Baroness !” asked Froben, to change the subject. 

“Oh, perfectly well; she was only a little frightened for fear 
of some difficulty between us; she is waiting breakfast for you ; 
I must be off to the mill. It's 





you know you must wait 
As for our 


come down and be reasonable. 
all forgotten, is it not!” 

Certainly, only let us drop the subject, 
he followed the Baron, who, full of pleasure at their speedy re- 
conciliation, informed his lady of what had passed, and hastened 
to the mill. To Froben it seemed that every thing was changed ; 
perhaps the change was in himself only. Josephine’s features, 
her whole deportment, seemed different. A settled melancholy, 
a tender sorrow seemed to have settled upon her features, yet 
her smile as she welcomed him was sweet and kind. She ascribed 
her illness of the day before to over-exertion, and seemed to 
wish to avoid the subject. But Froben, who set so high a value 
on her good opinion, could not consent to her refraining from all 
allusion to his story, and he told her, “I cannot suffer you to 
elude me so, Baroness! [| think little of the opinions of others. 
What do I care if they choose to measure me by their own 
standard! But really I should be deeply grieved if you should 
come to a false conclusion, or even entertain for a moment opi- 
nions which must lower me greatly in your esteem. I beg of 
you, tell me honestly what you think of me and of my story,” 

She eyed him for some time; her fine eyes filled with tears, as 
she took his hand aud replied—** What I think of it, Froben? 
If the whole world should doubt it, J at least know that you have 
spoken the truth! You are not aware how well I know you!” 

His colour rose with pleasure as he kissed her hand. ‘ How 
good it is in you not to misunderstand me,” was his answer. 
** And indeed every word [ said was the exact truth.” 

“ And this girl,”’ she continued, “ iz it she of whom you were 
speaking lately! Don’t you remember when we were talking of 
Jean Paul's Clotilda, and you owned to me that you were in love, 
and without hope! Is it she?” 

“Tt is,” he answered gloomily. ‘ No, you must not laugh at 
this folly ; you can feel too deeply to think it ridiculous. I know 
how much may be said against this fancy. I have often blamed 
myself as a fool, a dreamer chasing a shadow. 
know whether she loves me in return.” 

“She does!" cried Josephine involuntarily ; but blushing at what 
she said, she added, “ she must love you: believe me, such noble 
conduct must have made a deep impression on the heart of a girl 
of sixteen ; and in all her language, as you have told it, there lurks, 
unless [ am greatly mistaken, a very considerable degree of love.” 

Our hero listened to her words with delight. * How often I 
have said so to myself, when I was without hope, and looked back 
sadly to the past!” he rejoined, “ But to what purpose? Only to 
make myself more unhappy. I have often struggled with myself, 
have often sought to distract myself in the crowds, to oceupy my 
mind with a press of business. That fair unhappy figure always 
hovered before my eyes, and to see her once more was all I 
craved, I desire it still; I may confess it to you, for you can un- 
derstand and respect my feelings; and I set out on a journey 
only because my longing desire to search for her and to look upon 
her drove me from home. And when I reflect upon it, it some- 
times seems to me as if she might yet be mine! You turn away 
your head. Oh, I understand; you think I ought not to marry 
any one who was sunk so low in poverty, of such doubtful 
descent ; you are thinking of the opinions of the world, and I 
have often thought over it myseif, but, so true as I live, if I were 
to find her again such as I feft her, I would take counsel only of 
my heart. Would you censure me severely for doing so!” 

She did not answer; her head was turned aside, and rested 
on her hand. Without moving she handed him a book, and asked 
him to read for her. He took it, looking at her inquiringly ; for 
the first time he could not understand her behaviour; but she 
made a sigi to him to rcad, and he obeyed, though he would 


” was his answer, and 


Ido not even 








rather have poured out the falness of his heart still forther. He | 


read at first without attention, but after awhile the subject at- 
tracted him, and drew his thoughts more and more away from 
their conversation, and finally so engrossed him that he did not 


observe that the Baroness turned upon him a look of sadness, | 


that her glances were fixed tenderly upon him, and that her eyes 
often filled with tears, which it was not easy to repress. 
time he had done, Josephine had recovered herself so far that she 
could talk composedly about the author; but he still fancied that 
her voice trembled at times, and the kind familiarity with which 
she had always treated her husband's friend had disappeared, 
and he would have felt unhappy, except that the warm feelings 
expressed in her eyes made, him doubt the accuracy of his 
observation. 
24. 

As the Baron was not expected till evening, and his lady had 
retired to her apartments, Froben resolved to sleep away the sul- 
try noon-day beat till dinner-time. He threw himself down on 
a mossy bank in the arbour which the many pleasing hours he 
had spent there with his amiable hostess had endeared to kim, 
and was soon asleep. He had left his cares behind, they did not 
pursue him into the land of dreams ; pleasant recollections only 
came, and mingled and shaped themselves into new and bright 
images; the young girl of the Rue St. Severin hovered before 
him with her sweet voice, and began to talk of her mother; he 
scolded her for staying away so long, as he had never failed to 


By the | 


| 


look for her on the first and fifteenth of every mouth; he tried to | 


steal a kiss to punish her, she resisted ; he raised her veil, and 
saw Don Pedro, dressed in his love's clothes, and Diego his ser- 
vant ready to burst with laughing at the trick. Then fancy, at 
one bold leap, placed him in the picture-gallery in Stuttgart. 
The paintings had been differently arranged, he looked through 
all the rooms for his favourite portrait, but in vain, it was not to 
be found ; 


| 
| 


tendant came up, and asked him to be quiet and not wake the | 


pictures, as they were all asleep just then. All at once he saw 
it hanging in a corner, not as before a half-length, but large as 
life; it looked mischievously at him, then stepped out of the 
frame and embraced her bewildered adorer 
kiss on his lips. It sometimes happens when we are dreaming, 
that we think we awake, and say to ourselves it was all a dream, 
and so it was with him. He thought that the kiss wakened 
him, and that he epened his eyes, and lo! a blooming face, that 
seemed a well-known one, bent over him. He closed his eyes 


again, faint with the delicious feeling of the warm breath, the 


; he felt a long, warm | 


| 
| 


sweet kisses that he drank in; he heard a noise, he opened his | 


eyes again, and he saw a figure in a black hat and cloak, 
with a green veil, flit away. As she turned a corner she 
looked round at him again; it was the features of his beloved, 
and she wore the same envious mask. “ Ah! it's only a dream!” 
he said, laughing at himself, and tried to shut his eyes again, but 
the consciousness of being awake, the rustling of the leaves in 
the wind, and the plashing of the fountains were so plain that he 
was soon fully aroused. 
his dream stood lifelike before his mind, he looked towards the 
corner, round which she vanished, towards the spot where she 
stood and bent over him, and he thought he yet felt her kisses on 
his lips. ‘ Has it come to this then,” he thought, not without 
alarm, “ that | dream by day, and think I see her before me! ‘To 
what madness will this lead? No. [ never should have believed 
that any one could dream so vividly. 


that dreams can leave foot-prints behind them, for those in the 


sand here are not the marks of my foot.” His glance fell on the 


bench where he had lain, and he saw a folded paper; he took it | 


up in great surprise. 
like a billet-doux, he debated a moment whether to open it or 
not, but curiosity prevailed, he opened it and—a ring fell out. He 
held it in his hand while he ran over the letter hastily.“ Often 
am I near thee, my noble benefactor, often am | near thee, filled 
with that inexpressible love which gratitude inspires, and which 
will end only with life. I know thy noble heart beats for me 
alone : thou hast wandered through distant countries to meet me, 
but in vain—forget an unhappy creature—for what avails it? 
There is happiness in the thought of being thine, and thine only, 
but it cannot be! 


For ever! was the word I said even then; I 


love, indeed, but fate condemns us to live asunder ; only in your 
memory is she allowed to live as ‘The Beggar-Girl of the Pout- 
des- Arts.” 

Our hero a second time fancied he was dre saming ; he looked 
round inquiringly, but the well-known objects around him—the 
arbour, the trees, the distant castle, were all in their places, and 
he saw that he was really awake. And the 
real epistle, and no creation of fancy. 
playing me a trick,” he thought; ‘it must be so, it is Jose- 
phine’s work, and the figure I saw was only a masquerade.” He 
felt the ring lying in his hand, and turned pale as he examined 
it. No, here was no trick, it was the self-same ring he gave his 
beloved when he bade her farewell for ever. Though at first 
tempted to indulge in superstitious feelings, the idea that finally 
gained the mastery was, that this token of his mistress indicated 
that she must be near at hand. ‘The idea was rapture ; he would 
not allow himself to doubt ; he would see her, and that soon. He 


pressed the ring to his lips and rushed out of the arbour. His 


letter was there—a 
_ Perhaps some one is 


” 


The strange and well-defined shape of 


There was no direction, it was folded 


It is a sickness of the | 
brain, a fever of the fancy, and IT am almost disposed to believe | 





| 


he began to weep and to complain loudly, when the at- | 














glances wandered i in every direction i in 1 hopes of seeing her. But 
he looked in vain. He asked the workmen in the garden, the 
servants in the castle, whether they had seen any strange lady. 
They had seen no one. He sat down to table in perfect bewilder- 
ment. It was in vain that Faldner sought to learn the cause of 
his embarrassment; that the Baroness asked whether it was the 
scene of yesterday that disturbed him; his only answer was, 
“that something had happened which he should certainly call a 
miracle, if his reason did not overcome his superstitious feelings.” 
25. 

This strange occurrence, and the language of the note, which 
he read over ten times a day, made him very thoughtful. He be- 
gan to consider whether it was possible for heavenly beings to 
mingle among men. He had often laughed at the enthusiasts who 
believe in appearances and messages from another world, and 
divine spirits that wait on man as firmly as they do in the Gos- 
pel. He had often proved the physical impossibility of such ap- 
paritions, but what was he to think now? He determined to for- 
get it all, and the very next moment wearied himself with ef- 
forts to render the recollection still more vivid, ‘The next day it 
happened again that Josephine was too busy in household affairs 
to entertain him, and he repaired to the well-known arbour. He 
read, and as he did so, the thought that perhaps she might ap- 
The mid-day heat was ex- 
he read with more 


pear again, distracted his attention. 
hausting ; he tried to keep himself awake ; 
zeal and exertion, but his head gradually fell back, the book 
dropped from his hands, and he fell asleep. 

He awoke at about the same hour as on the day before, but no 
green-veiled figure was in sight; he laughed at himself for hav- 
ing expected her, and rose up sad and discontented to return to 
All at once he saw a white handkerchief lying near 
he look- 


the castle. 
him, which he did not remember to have placed there ; 
ed at it, and was sure it was his, for it was marked with his ini- 
tials. ** How did this get here?” he asked himself, in amaze- 
ment, as he saw that it was one of the handkerchiefs which his 
beloved had hemmed for him, and which he always kept as sa- 
credly as if they had been holy reliques. “ Is this another token '” 
thought he, as he opened it in the hope of finding another billet- 
doux. He was disappointed, but he noticed something embroid- 
ered in one of the corners, and on examining it he read the words, 
* For ever!” “ She has been here then!” he exclaimed, “and I 
have slept through it all like a sluggard! Why this new token? 
why repeat those sad words which have made me so unhappy 
already!’ He again asked all the servants if they had seen any 
stranger in the garden. ‘They all said No; and the old gardener 
added, that no one had been in the garden for three hours but 
her ladyship. * And how was she dressed !” asked Froben, in 
great surprise. 
the answer; “she is always dressed like a lady, but what she 


“Oh, sir, that’s more than I can tell you,” was 
wore I can’t tell you, by the same token, as she passed, she nod- 
ded in her friendly way, and said, * Good day, Jacob.’ Our hero 
“T entreat you to tell me,” he whispered, “ did 
The old 
man looked at him suspiciously and shook his head. “ Black gog- 
gles! her ladyship wear black goggles! Why how can you say 
so! her eyes are asclear and sharp as achamois’, and she to wear 
No, no, sir, you 


took him aside. 
she wear a green veil? had she large black goggles!” 


black goggles like the old women at church! 
must not let such foolish ideas get into your brain; and excuse 
me, sir, but the sun is so hot I think you had better put on a hat 
ifor fear of a stroke of the sun.” So said the old gardner and 
walked away, touching his forehead with his forefinger, to hint to 
the other servants that he was afraid there was something wrong 
in the young gentleman's upper story. 
26. 

The only way Froben could account for this mysterious pro- 
ceeding was, that it was unaccountable ; and this strange way of 
sporting with his affections and his honour occupied him so much, 
that he did not see many things which otherwise would hardly 
have escaped his notice. Josephine’s eyes were red when they 
met at table. The Baron was cross and silent, and seemed to be 
obliged to give vent to the ill humour which clouded his brow 
and eye, by an occasional curse at his wife's bad cookery and 
worse housekeeping. She made no answer; sometimes she cast 
a glance at Froben as though imploring his assistance or consola- 
tion ; alas, she did notice that her husband watched those looks, 
and that they made the red spot on his cheek grow deeper. As 
for Froben, he thought it nothing unusual, and did not even take 
the trouble to ask the Baroness the reason of her husband's ill 
humour ; nor did he think it strange that she grew more reserved 
in Faldner’s presence, and when his friend forced him to accom- 
pany him on his visits to his farms, and spend the whole day with 
him in measuring, viewing, and calculating, he only aseribed it 
to his restless activity. One day, however, he was a little sur- 
prised at his behaviour. Faldner was waiting for him to ride out, 
booted and spurred. He feigned slight iliness as an excuse, and 
on his adding, unsuspectingly, ** Besides, you know 1 must stay 
and read to your wife sometimes,” the Baron cried out in high an- 
ger, “ No, I will not have any more reading. Every thing is go- 
I don’t want to have her head 
filled with such romantic notions as I've seen a sample of lately. 
Read to yourself, my dear fellow, and excuse me if I dispose 
of my wife otherwise. Go down into the garden, Josephine, 
there are some vegetables to be got ready for dinner, and after- 


ing wrong already without that. 
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wards be good enough to go to the clergyman’s ; you have owed 
them a visit this long time.” Saying this, he took up his whip 
and walked away. ‘* What does this mean? what is the matter 
with him to-day?” Froben asked in astonishment, seeing that 
Josephine had hard work to keep from sobbing, ‘Oh, he is al- 
ways so,” was her answer; “ your visit made a little difference 
at first, but he is now himself again.” ** But, for heaven's sake !” 
cried Froben, ‘send one of your servants into the garden.” 
“IT must not,” she answered decidedly, ‘*] must see to it my- 
self.” “And the visit to the clergyman’s!” ‘ You have heard 
that I must pay it; let us say no more about it. But you your- 
self seem changed within these few days ; you are not so cheer- 
ful as youwere. Do you find it disagreeable here’ Have either 
my husband or myself done any thing that is unpleasant ]” 

Froben was confused : he was on the point of telling her his 
strange adventure in the garden; but the idea of exposing his 
weakness to her restrained him. ‘I received letters from 
lately, and if my humour seems changed, they are the cause,” 
was his answer. She looked at him doubtingly ; a reply seemed 
to hover upon her lips, but it seemed as if she was hurt at the 
want of confidence his looks expressed, and she suppressed it. 
She rang for her maid, and descended to the garden without invit- 
ing him to accompany her. 

Some hours later he walked into the garden, and on asking for 
the Baroness, was told that she had gone to the clergyman’s. He 
hastened to the arbour, and sat down with a beating heart. He 
was determined to keep awake this time. ‘I will seg,” said he, 
‘whether this being that hovers round my steps so strangely 
will bring me a third token. I will pretend to sleep, and by my 
life, if it comes again, I will find out what it is!” He read till 
noon, then lay down upon the seat and closed his eyes. He was 
more than once nearly overpowered by sleep, but expectation, 
uneasiness, and his firm resolution to shake off the heavy dew of 
slumber kept him awake. He had lain so for perhaps half an 
hour, when the shrubbery rustled. He half opened his eyes, and 
saw how two white hands parted the branches gently, so as to 
get a view of the sleeper. ‘Then light, light steps were pressed 
upon the gravel. He looked by stealih at the entrance of the 
arbour, and his heart was ready to burst with impatient joy, wheu 
he saw his beloved in her black cloak and hat, the green veil 
thrown back, and the black half mask before the upper part of 


her sweet face. 
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She approached on tiptoe. He saw that a deeper glow tinged 
her cheeks as she drew nearer. She eyed the sleeper fixedly, 
sighed deeply, and seemed to wipe away atear. Then she came 
up to him, bent down, her breath was upon his lips—she bent yet 
lower, and her mouth rested upon his as gently as the rosy 
morning alights upon the hill. 

Ile could not restrain himself longer; he threw his arms 
around her, and she sank upon her knees with a short cry of ter- 
ror. He sprang up in great alarm, supposing that she had faint- 
ed; but it was not so. Filled with delight at finding her again, 
he raised her up, anc drew her to a seat beside him. He covered 
her face with glowing kisses ; he clasped her closer and closer. 
“No; this is no vision of fancy. I hold thee in my arms as I 
once did; I love thee as I did then, and am happy, for thou 
lovest me too!” Her checks were crimson—she made no an- 
swer, but tried to free herself from h's embrace. ‘ No, this time 
I will not let you go,” he cried ; “1 will hold you fast this time ; 
and no power on earth shall tear me from you. Come, away with 
this envious mask—lI will see the whole of that lovely face—ah ! 
I have often beheld it in my dreams!” She seemed to wish to 
resist—she drew her breath heavily, and struggled with him ; but 
our hero’s eestasy of delight at this unexpected discovery soon 
made him the conqueror. He held her arms with one hand, with 
the other he threw back hey hat, untied the mask, and saw 

” Tome phn! he cried in despair, as though an 


his 





friend’s wife. 
abyss opened before him. She sat beside him pale, stupified, 
and speechless, and only said with a sad smile, * Yes, Jose- 
> “Have you been trifling with me so!” he asked ; and 


phine.’ 
“You might have 


all his hopes and his happiness vanished. 
spared me this masquerade. But,"’ as a new idea flashed upon 


him, ‘tell me, for heaven's sake, where did you get this ring, 
this handkerchief?” 

She blushed, wept, and hid her face. 
’ He went on—** The ring and handker- 


“ This will not do, I 


must have an answer.’ 
chief are mine—how did they come into your hands!” 

“From thee!” was all she whispered. A new light came 
upon him; it almost dazzled him, but he embraced her, and 
gazed at her with looks of love and wonder. * You—you are 
she, and it is no dream!” he exclaimed. 
Did you say that you were my beloved girl? Oh, heavens! what 


a cloud was upon my eyes! Yes, these are her cheeks, this her 1 
mouth, and this is net the first time I have kissed it!” She i] compared with what we shall be. 
** What would have become of || 
|} ment upon this first atlantic steamer as there has been upon the 
| 


looked at him with loving eyes. 
me without you, noble-hearted man!” she went on; and the 


light of her eyes was quenched in tears, “I bring you the bless- | 
|| these shores of Manahatta may not hereafter behold arrive a 


ing of my dying mother; you made her last days quiet, and re- 
lieved her from the load of misery that lay so heavy on her. 
How can I ever thank yout what would I have been without 
you! But,” and she hid her face in her hands, * what am I 


now! 








“Did [ hear aright! | 


her bosom heaved with grief, and streams of tears flowed 
through her fingers. He felt how deeply she must love him, 
and he never thought of reproaching her for having given herself 
to another. “It is so,” said he gloomily, drawing her closer, as 
though he feared to lose her, “it is so; let us think that it must 
be so, otherwise we should have been too happy. But in this 
minute you are wholly mine; fancy that you are once more 
coming across the Place de l’Ecole de Médecine, and that I am 
waiting for you. O, come! embrace me as you did then! Oh, 
embrace me for once, only once!” She hung upon his neck, lost 
in recollection ; the remembrance of the present gradually melt- 
ed away ; bright and cheering thoughts rose up; a sweet smile 
played upon her lips and dimpled her cheeks. “And did you 
nut know me ?” she asked ; “ And did you not know me!” he 
asked in return. ‘“ Ah!” she said, “I watched your features 
closely, and thought they were printed on my heart; yet I did 
not know you. Perhaps it was because I only saw you at night, 
always wrapped in a cloak, with your hat pulled over your eyes. 
The first night you came, when you called to Faldner, ‘ Fare- 
well till we meet again,’ I thought I knew the tone, but I laugh- 
ed at myself for my folly. But the moment you named the 
Pont des Arts, I saw that your face brightened, and I felt that it 
was you. That you did not recognize me is not wonderful; I 
have grown very pale since then, have I not!” 

“Josephine! where were my senses, where was mine eye, 
mine ear, that J did not know you? The first time we met a 
pleasing alarm seized me, you were so like the portrait which 
chance led me to love, because it was so like you ; but the dis- 
covery of your mother’s family led me astray; I beheld in you 
only the daughter of the lovely Dona Laura de Tortosi, and my 
spirit wandered far away in search of yourself.” 

“O heavens,” she cried, “is it true, is it possible! can you 
love me still?” “ Can I not,—but must I, ought I!” was his sad 
answer. ‘“ You are the Baroness von Faldner—tell me, teli me 
how this happened ? Could you not wait a little while for me !” 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


A FEW THOUGHTS ON ALL THIS STEAMING. 





BY THEODORE 8. FAY. 


What is this steam going to lead to’ It is not going to con- 
fine its effects to the transportation of goods and passengers from 
New-York to Washington, from Liverpool to Birmingham, from 
London to Malta, Athens, and Constantinople. It is not going to 
spend a millionth part of its power on shortening the inter-com- 
munication between countries, and opening new facilities to tra- 
vellers, any more than printing spent its power on adding some- 
what to the amusement of that small part of mankind who knew 
how to read and write. 

What has printing done?) What was Gutenberg about when 
he was leaning over a few blocks on a table with letters inscribed 
upon them? and striving (for a long time in vain) to re-produce 
in that clumsy manner a manuscript. How little he knew, hon- 
est man! that he had stumbled upon the end of a lever by which 
| even such a feeble hand as his was to lift mankind at large into 
a new sphere, and stir the foundations of the “ great globe it- 
self.” Had he been gifted with the liveliest imagination, he 
| might have foreseen his crude art improved, simplified, and ex- 
| tended ; he might have beheld the ponderous history, the light 
romance, the airy poem, the gorgeous annual flying from hand to 
| hand, and from clime to clime. He might have even gone so far 
as to fancy the stately review, the punctual monthly, the daily 
newspapers in all parts of the earth, rising, for ever and for ever, 
! 








like some universal process of nature, like the production of 

grass, or the floating up of vapour from seas, lakes, and rivers. 

But he could scarcely have prophesied the vast revolutions it 

was to effect in nations, religion, and the character of the world 

He knew not that kings and the leaders of armies were to be op- 
| posed by those weapons which lay so rude on his table. ‘That 
wars and oppression had met their greatest foe, and that, linked 
to those pieces of inert wood, the immortal soul was destined 
to discover and explore new worlds. 

And what was Fulton about when his great genius con- 
| ceived the steam-engine ’ and what was he about (we do not 
know his name) who set in motion the first rail-road car? and 
| what was that sea captain about who conducted the first steamer 
| across the Atlantic! we shall see one of these days. At least 
they who come after us will see! 
| ‘The arrival of the first steamer at this city was a historic event 
| It will be celebrated thousands of years hence. It was the next 
| thing to beholding Columbus’ first appearance before the sur- 
prised savages of San Salvador. For we are all savages yet, 

And how do we know that 
five hundred years hence there may not be as great an improve- 


frail bark of the adventurous Genoese’ How do we know that 
| steamer as different from the Great Western as the ship of war 
| Ohio. is superior to the Pinta? 

From the time when Theodosius (in other respects one of the 


the wife of another, the wife of thy friend!" He saw that | best of the emperours) ordered the sudden massacre of six thou- ; 
































sand people at Thessalonica, in consequence of the (probably ac- 

cidental) killing of one of his officers; and Alexander, because 

the Thebans bravely refused submission to his invasion, levelled 

their city with the ground, slaughtered six thousand of the inha- 

bitants, and sold thirty thousand for slaves ; from those times to’ 
the present, mankind, the at part of the inhabitants of 
the globe sneeringly (and ps till now in some degree cor- 

rectly) called the lower orders—the worthless million—the crowd 

—the vulgar, have only wanted three things to become with pro- 

per and rational restraints their own masters, and the masters of 
the world. These three things are knowledge, the means of dif- 

fusing it, and an arena on which to commence a new order of 
things. Printing gives them the power of producing an idea in 

a thousand—a million, an indefinite number of duplicates. 

America offers a field of action on new principles, totally disen- 
tangled from all the restraints of the old world, and steam—the 
tiny thread that sings from the spout of a tea-ketile, that rises 
from our cup of shaving-water, suddenly steps forth, like a 
gigantic genius of the Arabian nights, and annihilates time and 

space, turns trackless oceans into rivers and pleawure lakes, 

and opens to man a vista for the future, which imagination itself, 

that indefatigable explorer, cannot by any means see the end of. 
Why, this is the gift of the necromancer. Here is the glass 
through which, sitting in your garden, you may see what passes 
in Asia and Africa. This is the very carpet which in a moment 
transports you to Siam or Nepal, to Borneo or Soulou, 

In respect to the pleasure of the human race, what a field of 
delight is spread before us ! What an enchanting opportunity ! Is 
it not really almost magic! Till now, man has been bound to a 
single spot like an oyster, or a tre¢, He hes seen all around him 
in inotion, the clouds saiting over his head, the birds seeking hap- 
pier climes, the stars rising up out of the sea only to look down 
on him en passant, and the sun every day warming his circle a 
few hours, and then driving his golden car over woyderful coun- 
tries and strange people, the most extraordinary and the most re- 
mote. Space has till now been an iron dungeon to him. Time 
has been an inexorable oppressor. Ciravitation, a chain hanging 
on Lim like the links of Prometheus. These invisible agents— 
these mysterious jailors are now overthrown, and we, the poor, 
the vulgar, shall soon be able to go, like the swallow, on our win- 
ter tour to Persia and Egypt, We shall see the mighty and mag- 
nificent globe (which till now we have lived in holes and corners 
of, like rats!) in all its vast dimensions and harmonious propor- 
tions. We shall no more merely gaze on an angle of the tem- 
ple—behold one of the foundation-stones—climb to the pedestal of 
a column, or listen with incredulous wonder to reports of its tower- 
ing pinnacles and symmetrical porticos. No. We shall tread 
(every man with his own feet) its ample aisles, measure the 
huge dome, mount on the giddy spires, and know its various 
grandcur as we know the passage of our dwelling-houses. 





* Come, let us go to Palmyra to day!" 

“No. I have just seen its rains. Indeed I am quite tired of 
them!” 

* Ah! I didn’t know you had been away !” 

* Yes, and I spent a few hours at Carthage 
completely succeeded in discovering its exact outline, 
have found the very house of Dido.” 

** What say you to a trip to-morrow’ We pass Gibraltar and 
over the African desert to the cape, then to the south pole, back 
to China, and across ‘Tartary to Moscow.” 

** How long shall we be '” 

* Three weeks.” 

* No, I cannot spare the time.” 


” 


They have just 
They 


“ Pray do 
“No, I thank you. 
visited every curiosity in them six times. 


I am tired of Asia and Africa, I have 
Besides, that desert's 
so hot!" 

** My business will next year oblige me to spend several days 
at Khiva, and in the interior of China. My boys are gone to Ok- 
hotsk to study its history, which is their theme this season.” 

** My family are at Jerusalem, | promised them the trip on 
condition of their returning with a thorough knowledge of the 
Bible.” 

*“ By the way, that is a good method to study history. I never 
read a history now except on the spot. I sha!l look through Sal- 
lust's Wars of Jugurtha at Numidia, on my way down.” 

(To be continued.) 


———————eoSe 
SKETCHES OF REAL LIFE, 





A PLEASURE PARTY. 
AN EXCURSION TO RICHMOND WITH THE TOMKINS’. 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF A WATERFALL. 


The day fixed was Tuesday, and during the whole of Monday 
preparations and piee were making. I learnt there were to be 
nine in the party; yet I was surprised at the quantity of pro- 
vender, as Mrs. Tomkins repeatedly told me that there would be 
some little eaters among them. ‘The morning at length arrived. 
I made my appearance in the parlour, and inquired for Mr. T. 
** Oh,” said Mrs. T. “ Tomkins never yoes out with us; he thinks 
one of the family should always be at home—and I think so too. 


* 
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But we shall have a nice party—there wiil be you and I, and 
Wilhelmina and Mr. Cotton, (her intended, who plays the bugle 
delightfully,) and Julia and Fred, and the little ones. No doubt 
we shall have a comfortable day—why, you'll be quite a family 
man, Mr.——! Hee, hee, hee!” At this moment there was 
a strange blundering in the “Dear me,” exclaimed 
Mrs. T. “I’m afraid some accident has happened to my ham !” 
and off she ran. She was not far out, for the hamper containing 
the ham, and beef, and cold fowls had unthinkingly been given to 
Mr. Cotton to carry, who, I suppose, not liking to be thus ham- 
pered, had quite accidentally let it fall. ‘ However, they are 
not hurt,” said Mrs. Tomkins, as she eased him of his load by 
sending for a porter, who had no sooner arrived than it was dis- 
covered that the whole of the provisions was more than he could 
carry; and in the end it was decided that Fred and Mr. Cotton 
stould have a coach, and take the baskets and the children to 
Westminster Bridge. 

I was accordingly now left to escort the ladies, as | supposed ; 
but Mrs. T.. seized me for herself, observing that her daughters 
were rather shy, and would prefer walking by themselves ; but 
that she would oblige me by her company. However, before we 
set off, I came in for some of those family favours which I under- 
stand you are sure to experience if you lend your elbow to a mar- 
ried lady here. “ Dear me,” said Mrs. Tomkins, “how forgetful of 
those girls! but it's always the way with young people—could you 
put that mustard-pot in your pocket, sir!” ‘ Certainly, ma'am.” 
* As I was saying, young people will—now that is vexing! You 
couldn't put those knives and forks in your pocket, could you, Mr. 
—” “Oh yes, ma’am.” “You are extremely good, Mr. 
——. But we are ready now, I believe—dear, dear, dear !— 
there's not a bit o’ table-cloth taken! I’m ashamed to ask you 
to put this one in your hat.” ‘Oh, I dare say there’s room, 
ma’am.”’ ‘“ You are very obliging, Mr. —— ; those girls have 
given you a deal of trouble—but, Mr. ——, we were all young 
once.” (It was some time ago, thought I, as I looked at her.) 

At last we got outside the door, and I was very thankful, as I 
began to suspect that I should soon have to pocket a dining-table 
or sofa, We proceeded to Westminster Bridge. My attention 
was almost entirely taken up in another way, for the occasional 
rattling of the mustard-pot, etc. made me rather fearful of dis- 
agreeable consequences ; and I said to myself, if mustard-pots 
are commonly carried in this way here, I can fully perceive the 
necessity of taking care of your pockets—quite a useless precau- 
tion with me generally. 

When we came to the boat, Fred and Mr. Cotton had got their 
charge safely on board, and Julia and Wilhelmina had arrived, 
and were likewise seated. [ handed Mrs. T. into her place, and 
before taking my seat commenced unloading myself, pulling out 
the cloth, knives, etc. and laying them down before me. Possibly 
my manner might have conveyed some slight idea of certain 
street exhibitors with knives, balls, etc. ; still, I consider Mr. 
Fred's conduct very rude. ‘‘ Mother,” said he slyly, not think- 
ing I heard him, “ is that person a juggler!” ‘* No!” I exclaimed 
with such vehemence that I staggered back and fel! over the 
cross-seat. “I beg your pardon, sir,” replied he; ‘I see you 
are only a tumbler!” ‘ Frederick !” cried his mother, ‘*do you 
know who you are talking to !—It's Mr. 
sorry—I should not have taken the liberty, but I thought it was 
the waterman.” ‘* Waterman!” again I exclaimed—and I felt 
more vexed than before, for I had hurt myself by my fall—and 
this was adding insult to injury. But Mrs. 'T. moving what she 
termed “the least morse! in the world,” gave the boat a sudden 
lurch, which caused a t’s confusion, and fortunately broke 
off what might have led to words ; soI sat down between Julia 
and Wilhelmina, determined not to be offended at any thing. Of 
course my situation called forth from Mrs. T. the usual “ thorn 
between two roses”’ sort of thing, while asmile of complacency 
beamed on her face, every wrinkle of which seemed to say, ‘my 
charming daughters are the roses!" 

As we proceeded we became gradually more familiar ; Julia 
began to talk, and Mrs. T. had not the trouble to begin, as she 
had not left off since we started—she had, indeed, a wonderful 
flow of language. Our conversation, of course, at first related 
to the weather, dangerous street-crossings, and other matters of 
equally general interest. I could not, however, help noticing that 
Mr. Cotton and Wilheimina said little or nothing to us, though 
there seemed to be something very entertaining going on between 
them. ‘I'm afraid,” said I, “ Mr. Cotton does not enjoy him- 
self.” ‘*Oh, Mr. C. seldom talks,’” replied Mrs. T.; “but he 
will presently oblige us with an air on the bugle, instead.” “ We 
have no objection to put up with his airs,” returned Fred ; “but 
I think it would be as well to part him and Wilhelmina.” “ Hold 
your tongue, Frederick !"’ exclaimed his mother ; and then whis- 
pered to me, * It would be a shame to disturb the young people 
—eh, Mr.——! Hee, hee, hee!” Very likely it would, thought 
1; but I don’t understand this business—and, without dreaming 
that I was at all envious, I endeavoured to content myself by 
considering Mr. Cotton a poor sentimental post. 

Notwithstanding these trifles we p ded pretty comfortably, 
and had got some way through Putney Bridge, when I was be- 
guiled by Julia into a very delightful discourse upon romantic 
attachments. Julia appeared deeply interested in the subject, 
and hecoming more and more animated every moment, she at 
last burst forth with such warmth, and in such glowing language, 











!” “Oh, I'm very |} 
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that I was completely overpowered. I felt it coming on, and 
vainly endeavoured to withstand it. I was never in such a state 
before or since. The trees began to dance—I grew gradually 
unconscious of the hard seat I was sitting upon, and thought I was 
flying—an angel seemed to be smiling at me out of each of Julia's 
eyes (which I afterwards discovered to be my own self!)—my 
head grew dizzy—I was about to take Julia under my wing and 
fly away with her . . . . when Mrs. T. most unexpectedly dis- 
“Mr. ——,” said she, “ you 
must want something to eat!” ‘ Unhappy woman!” muttered 
I. But it was no use—the charm was for ever broken! and she 
continued, ‘I’m sure you must need it; and I know the young 
ladies could take a little refreshment. We'll stop here, Mr. 
Waterman,” she added, pointing to a crop of reeds and rushes 
in the mud ; ‘*I always lunch here, Mr. ; I like it because 
it’s so rural ;” and the boat was accordingly pulled into the midst 
of this kind of frogs’ forest. 

As soon as we were firmly in the mud all was bustle ; the three 
children, who had sat quiet before from fear, were now jumping 





| about in all directions, notwithstanding Fred's attempts to make 


them sit still. The two hampers of provisions were placed at 
our feet, and beef, and ham, and cold fowls were taken from one 
of them. The other was about to be opened, when one of the 
children stepped upon it in getting to its mother, and it unfortu- 
nately broke in. The child gave a pig-like squeak, and brought 
out its dear little foot smothered with the contents of a currant 
and raspberry pie. ‘Ah, now you see the fruits of your mov- 
ing,”’ said Fred. ‘ Oh,” exclaimed Mrs. T. ‘‘has she cut her 
foot?” ** No,” replied Fred ; ‘but it looks as if it were jammed.” 
“What a pity! what can we do?” continued Mrs. T. ** Why, 
ma’am,” said the waterman, “J thinks as how she had better 
hang her leg overboard and wash it.” This I thought good ad- 
vice; but Mrs. T. gave the man a look that sufficed to prevent 
his further interference the whole day ; and Wilhelmina attended 
to the child. 

The ham and beef was soon converted into rather substantial 
sandwiches, and the rest of the provisions prepared for their fate. 
Nor should I omit to mention that Mrs. T. had furnished a supply 
of brandy, wine, and bottled ale. I was astonished: every per- 
son seemed to have suddenly gained a complete Dando !* J had 
thought Mrs. T. had provided much too bountifully ; but I began 
now to lose my doubts about an overplus. Every one ate vora- 
ciously ; and when I observed the part played by the three chil- 
dren, the meaning of Mrs. Tomkins’ repeated allusions to the 
“little eaters” for the first time flashed upon me. I shall not 
relate any of the speeches during this time, for I must admit 
that, like the others, I was too busy with the more important 
part of the busi to ider any thing that was said to be 
very good. 

At length nature was satisfied ; aud I now began to think Mrs. 
T. a sensible woman, notwithstanding her very ill-timed inter- 
ruption. When we were once more settled in our places, off we 
went; and the conversation was perhaps more vigourous than be- 
fore. But, alas! I was now again a matter-of-fact man, and all 
Julia’s eloquence could not raise the spell so rudely broken by 
her mother. 

“Well,” said Mrs. T. “I think there’s nothing equal to a 
day's pleasure on the river—I could live upon water.” ‘ I must 
have something more nourishing to live upon,” replied Fred. “Oh, 
it’s delightful!” exclaimed Julia. ‘It’s pleasant,” added I. 
“It’s heavenly,” continued Julia; “ the beautiful perfume from 
the banks—” (She can’t mean that dead-dog-littered mud! 
thought I.) ‘* And the balmy zephyrs playing around—" “ What 
do you call them, child!” interrupted Mrs. T.; ‘why they are 
rabbits you see there!"" ‘ The soft plash of the oars—” “ Ah, 
well minded, Julia; why I declare that horrid waterman has 
wetted me through?” “ The bright sky above, and the pure ele- 
ment below us—”" “ Mr. !” exclaimed Wilhelmina, ‘I re- 
gret to say your coat-tail is in the water!” “ All these things,” 
pursued Julia, “‘ seem to combine to make us happy, and to cause 
an overflow of spirits.’ Here Mrs. T.’s kindness in attempting 
to take my tail out of the water tilted the boat, which rattled the 
bottles in the basket, and set the brandy streaming at our feet. 
This really vexatious accident completely stopped poor Julia; 
and I could not help feeling sorry myself as the fumes of the 
brandy reached my nose. 

When we had recovered a little, I remarked that it was a pity 
the misfortune had occurred, as it had broken off our very plea- 
sant discourse. ‘** Why, you see, sir,” whispered Fred, “ mother 
is so fond of talk that she was not contented with our conversa- 
tion, but must set the bottles chattering too.” “ Frederick !” 
exclaimed his mother, who had overheard him, “it’s not your 
place to make such remarks—you had better mind ” 'Think- 
ing I smelt gunpowder, I at once endeayoured to lead the con- 
versation into a new train. ‘ This is the iron suspension-bridge, 
I suppose,” said I; ‘‘ what is the name given to it?” ‘Ham- 
mersmith,” replied Mrs. T. ‘* Called so, I presume, in allusion 
to the way in which it was made?”’ “Oh no,” returned Fred ; 
“but it certainly shows the extent to which forgery is carried in 
this country.”” ‘It appears to be newly-erected!” “ Yes, but 
it has long been wanted ; for before, to get from one side of the 
river to the other, persons were obliged to go round by Putney 














* Dando-An appetite of twenty-dozen-oyster power.— Translator. 
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or Kew, or cross in a boat—but now, as you perceive, they can 
a-bridge the journey.”’ 

We were here interrupted by Wilhelmina, who had been so 
deeply engaged with Mr. C. that we had almost forgotten both 
of them. ‘Oh dear,” she exclaimed, “look at the steamboat 
coming!’ “ Well, don’t be alarmed, child !”” said her mother ; 


| “it will only toss us about a little—and that’s a part of the plea- 





sure.” ‘Why, I declare the captain’s laughing at us!” con- 
tinued Wilhelmina ; “I do believe he’s making our boat go up 
and down on purpose!” ‘To be sure he is,” replied Fred ; 
“ that’s why he’s always called Captain Rock!” The steamboat 
had hardly passed by when a barge renewed Wilhelmina’s fright, 
and the poor girl was thus kept in hot water in the middle of the 
Thames: she seemed to have conferred all her hopes on Mr. 
Cotton, and her fears upon us. 

This thought made me have another drive at Mr. Cotton—and 
dearly I paid for it. “ Sir,” said I, “you are remarkably quiet 
—I'm sure you don’t enjoy yourself.” “ That's right, Mr. ‘a 
said Mrs. T.; ‘I had almost forgotten him ; come, Mr. Cotton, 
pray favour us with a piece on the bugle.” I shudder to say 
that, after considerable preparations, Mr. C. did favour us. O the 
horrid noise! For the first few moments I endured it with a 





cast-iron heroism ; but after that I suffered a martyrdom ; for I 


consider the bugle, when even well played. only fit to be heard 


at the greatest possible distance at which the least possible pia- 
| nissimo of its tones can be distinguished. Will this performance 





| 








never be finished ! thought I; and I was just beginning to fear 
that, like Paddy's rope, some one had cut the end off—when it 
suddenly ceased—for want of wind, I suppose. ‘* That’s a beau- 
tiful piece!” observed Mrs. T. “If that’s only a piece, what 
must the whole be?” cried Fred. ** What, indeed!” exclaimed 
I. “Spirited finish, Mr. ,”’ said Julia. ‘The best part of 
it,” muttered I between my teeth. 

Bestowing their praises on Mr. Cotton, and some very original 
remarks on music in general, served the ladies till we arrived at 
Richmond ; but Mr. ©.’s windy performance was such a blow to 
me that I could say little about any thing. It, however, entirely 
cured me of envying happy swains; and from that time I have 
made it a point never to “disturb the young people,” as Mrs. 
Tomkins termed it. I said no more to Mr. Cotton that day, who 
was also fortunately not much interfered with by the rest of 
the party, but allowed to sit with Wilhelmina and whisper as he 
pleased. Mrs. T. was extremely anxious that he should not be 
annoyed—he was the son of a rich old tallow-chandler, and no 
doubt said some very melting things to Wilhelmina, who had too 
much good sense to mind having his papa for a father-in-law, al- 
though he was called, from being usually cased in grease, an in- 
fat-uated man. 

It was settled that we should ascend the Hill, walk in the 
Park, ete ; but before landing, Mrs. T. advised us to take a lit- 
tle refreshment again ; for, said she, “ you must be in wai! of 
it—it is a long time since you have had any thing ; and being on 
the water gives one such an appetite. This pretty island will be 
a delightful place—nobody to interfere or take notice of us.” 
Accordingly, we landed on the island, took the provisions out of 
the boat, and prepared for the attack. The engagement was as 
sharp as before : the fowls were finished, the sandwiches grow- 
ing thinner, and the pies lighter. ‘ Mr. Cotton,” said Mrs. T. 
“I hope you enjoy yourself; I like to see people eat well; and 
I trust you will doso.” ‘Oh, yes, ma’am,” replied Mr. C. ; 
“for, as you observe, the water gives one an appetite.” “It does, 
indeed,” returned Fred ; * it ought to be called the devouring 
element.” 

This important business again over, Mrs. T. proposed leav- 
ing the baskets of fragments on the island ; and we proceeded 
to the Hill, the Park, etc. But I cannot stop to give an account 
of our walk, which was not of a more rambling nature than our 
conversation during the time. Fred@nd I occasionally got into 
a little mischief; but nothing could induce Mr. Cotton to join 
with us; indeed, Fred told me secretly, that to hide his trade 
when he was out, Mr. C. made it a point to avoid every thing 
thet was wick-ed. We strolled till we were tired—took tea— 
and strolled again. 

At length, evening coming on, we returned to the boat, and 
across to the island for our baskets ; but here Mrs. Tomkins said 
we had better just take a sandwich or so before we started, to 
keep the cold out. Every body declared they could eat no 
more ; however, Mrs. ‘T’. said no one knew what they could do 
till they tried, and made us sit down again. The remains of our 
provisions were once more produced, and, somehow or other, we 
soon found ourselves attacking the sandwiches with as much vi- 
gour as ever; in fact, as Fred observed, we seemed to have 
made ourselves complete sandwich islanders. We were all very 
merry over our repast, and determined it should be the Jast till 
we got home : this I understand is the common plan—Richmond 
parties take a great deal of refreshment going, but very little re- 
turning. 

We were seating ourselves in the boat, and were almost ready 
to start, when a sudden plunge was heard. Julia and Wilhel- 
mina sunk—on their seats with fright; Mrs. T. screamed de- 
lightfully ; Mr. Cotton, though used to dips, stared and seemed 
horrified ; I took off my coat, and was about to jump overboard, 
when Fred’s head popped up alongside, I laid hold of him, and 
dragged him in, which made me almost as wet as himself. This 




















was a most unfortunate conclusion to our day’s pleasure. The la- | 


dies, including Mr. Cotton, were half dead with fright : the small 
ones crying, and Fred and | half-drowned. However, I ordered the 
waterman to pull ashore, and took Fred to the nearest tavern, 
and gave him some brandy, and put him to bed. He was none 
the worse for his mishap, and said, as I left him, “* Tell them 
I’m not hurt—it’s only a little additional refreshment ; for, as 
we finished the fowls this morning, I was obliged to conclude 
with a duck.” 

I returned to the boat, and assured them he was very well ; but 
it was of no avail—all our pleasure was at an end: this accident 
not only wetted Fred and I, but threw a damp over the whole 
company. We proceeded home almost in silence ; and no effort 
of mine could rouse my companions; I shall not, therefore, 
dwell upon the termination of our excursion. I left the ladies at 
their house with the promise of calling next morning, and made 
the best of my way home. 

I went to bed almost immediately, where I lay dreaming all 
night of leaping overboard, rescuing people from watery graves, 
etc. etc.—so that I may say I had a swimming in my head the 
whole of the time. 

I called the following morning on Mrs. Tomkins, and was 
somewhat surprised to find Fred at home, laughing and talking 
as well as ever. His mother was all thanks and praises for my 
kindness, and said to Fred, “ How grateful you ought to be to 
Mr. ' you owe your life to him.” Fred thanked me very 
cordially, and apologized again for his remark about the juggler, 
which he knew I had not forgotten. “ Yes, Frederick,” contin- 





ued Mrs. T. “you ought to consider yourself very lucky, that | 


you had a friend who stuck to you in misfortune.” “ And so I 
do ; but that is what I may say of my trousers—they stuck to 
me in misfortune.” 

After all, I am not eorry that this accident happened, as it has 
unexpectedly enriched my travels with an account of a water-fall. 


LITERARY NOTICES." 





_ The Scrap-Book : a collection of literary odds and ends, picked up at random 
here aud there. Civemnati: 1840. 


An agreeable little volume, from which we borrow the follow- 
ing amusing trifles : 
COME WHERE THE BIRDS ARE SINGING. 


Come where the birds are singing, 
And the bees are storing their cells ; 
Come where the flow'rs are swinging, 
Like censers, their perfumed bells. 
Come where the nightingale singeth 
Her chime at the close of day ; 
Come where the butterfly wingeth 
Her glittering noon-tide way. 
Together we'll rove through meadow and grove, 
And our souls shall be steep'd in music and love. 
And O, I will be all this world to thee, 
And thou and thy love shall be heaven to me! 





A TOUGH sTORY. 

Story told and believed by the late Dr. Balthazar, regius of 
Canterbury :—* My brother Morris has a fish-pond, and all of a 
sudden the fish were gone; they dragged the pond, and after- 
wards drained it, but not one fish was to be found. At last my 
brother ordered his men to dig into the mud ; and when they had 
dug a great depth they perceived a smoke. Digging farther, the 
sinoke increased till they came to a chimney and the roof of a 
house : they untiled it, and in the room below found a little old 


viling the very last fish ; and if my brothe {| 
man and woman broiling th y tes y brother hed | and as apparently warranted everlasting as ever. 


| * commotion, motion, motion,” upon the sea of politics, we have 
' seen driving in the * heaviest roller of seven.”’ It has receded ; 


discovered them, and taken them to his own house, they must 
have been starved !” 





THE AMERCAN GIRL'S CHOICE. 


They tell of France's beauties rare, 
Of Italy's proud daughters, 
Of Scotland's lasses—England’s fair, 
And nymphs of Shannon's waters— 
We heed not all their boasted charms, 
Though lords and dukes there hover ; 
Our glory lies in Freedom's arms— 
A freeman—for a lover. 





THE BEAR AND THE ELEPHANT. 

** What fools men are!" said the bear to the elephant. “ They 
even make me dance to music ; me, the grave, solemn bear! They 
know I am not fit for such things, and they laugh at me whenever 


I dance.” ‘I too have to dance to music, and I think myself as | 


respectable and dignified a personage as yourself,” said the ele- 
phant, “and yet I am never laughed at; I only excite admiration. 
Believe me, friend bear, men laugh at you, not because you dance, 
but because you set about it so surlily.”” 





MY BIRTH-PLACE. 


Hamadan is my native place, 
And I must say, in praise of it, 
It merits, for its ugly face, 
What every body says of it: 


Its children equal its old men 
In vice and in avidity ; 

And they reflect the babes again, 
In exquisite stupidity. 
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| which now manure the soil be scattered by the winds of heaven ; 


| of their perpetuity is added to the many which have preceded it. * 


| and closed the military career of the hero of Marengo, Lodi, 






THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTs. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are sorry we cannot oblige an old subscriber ; but his request 
is an unreasonable one. “ The Glentworth papers, or the fatal 
package” is a good subject badly handled. We have deviated in 
this instance from a general rule, and returned the manuscript as 
requested. We wish that correspondents would preserve copies of 
their productions, in all cases, as we do not feel bound to do so. 
To the following lines from the pen of a young professional gentle- 
man who has recently taken up his abode among us, we give in- 
sertion with pleasure. They are very pretty. 


OH BLAME ME NOT. 


Oh blame me not, if, losing hopes of thee, 
I seem less gay ; 

If I, when mourning my hard destiny, 
Give sorrow way, 

To the lone heurt a pent-up silent wo 
Is hard to bear. 

’Tis vain to hide by smiles that none may know 

. The soul's despair! 

All my old pleasures, too, have lost their zest ; 
The gentle muse 

That e’er was wont to wait on my behest, 
Doth now refuse ; 

The old familiar things I used to love 
Have lost their charm ; 

The bright imaginings my fancy wove 
No longer warm ; 

E’en Music's gentle voice hath o'er me now 
Lost its sweet power ; 

It cannot take the gloom from off my brow 
For one brief hour. 

My all of joy was centre'd in one dream, 
And { awake, 

To find my sole companions down life's stream 
*Midst hearts that break. 
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The late Election.—Start not, gentle reader, gentler if fair, 
but, male or female, still, we trust, gentle. We are by no means 
about to invade the precinct of the political press ; for as all po- 
litical topics should be excluded, save in very extraordinary cases, 
from the drawing-room ; so should they always be excluded from 
the Mirror. In one case we may make some few exceptions ; in the 
other we make none. There are combatants enow in the field po- 
litical without us; and we have been much gratified during the 
recent contest, to notice that the retreat for which Cowper pray- 
ed from rumours of “ unsuccessful and successful war” has been | 
found in the pages of the Mirror. So shall it ever continue—a 
neutral ground upon which possessors of taste, be they what 
they may, in religion or in politics, may meet at a common enter- 
tainment—common we mean to all participants—not common, 
we trust, in character or in appointments. 

We have referred to the subject which heads this article, mere- 
ly to congratulate our readers upon the calming of the waters. 
You have been at Rockaway of course, or if you have not, will 
undoubtedly besiege “ your governour” next season, until he 
consent. Notice the whelming “roller” as it comes in—the 
heaviest of seven. One would fancy that all Long Island were 
to be submerged, or that at least a formidable slice were to be 
taken away. It recedes, and the beach is left as even as entire, 
In the late 





and we stand not only as well as before, but infinitely better. 
The test which the struggle has given to our institutions is 
in its results most gratifying. The hold which they have npon | 
the affections and judgment of the people, is demonstrated as | 
among the strongest political relations which the world ever 
There is no sign or symptom of resistance on the part of 
the vanquished ; and there are no unpleasant bursts of overbearing 
joy on the part of the victors. There are left no heart-burnings 
and enmities between man and man; but the political horizon 
seems as calm as Nature herself after a storm. The continuance of 
our union and of our liberty is guaranteed ; and a new assurance 





Water loo.—Five and twenty years have passed away since the 
battle was fought, which decided the fate of the great Napoleon, | 


Austerlitz, Jena, Friedland, and Wagram: of him whose splen- | 
dour had dazzled Europe, and made all former and all cotempo- 
rary conquerors disappear as the stars on the approach of morn. | 
Could all the events of that memorable day be narrated, the in- | 









dividual acts of courage and the sufferings of the brave soldiers 
described, what an interesting book, what a heart-rending pic- 


ture would be presented to the reflection of mankind. On the } 


18th of June, 1815, the tyrant Death sat enthroned up to the 
ears in blood on the plains of Waterloo, and although storms of || 
rain may wash the ensanguined field, and the mouldering bones | 


i! the race of man must become extinct ere the memory of that day || 
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shall perish. The successful production of a superb military 
drama at the Bowery Theatre, bearing the above title, and por- 
traying the leading events of this action, has recalled to our 
recollection many anecdotes connected with Napoleon's last 
campaign, which may prove amusing to our readers. The French 
army collected on the frontiers of Belgium, in June, 1815, formed 
agrand total of one hundred and fifty thousand men. Of this num- 
ber, twenty-five thousand were cavalry, with a train of artillery 
of near three hundred pieces. A mighty host devoted to Napoleon, 
and burning to wash out in the blood of their foes the disgrace 
which in a previous year had sullied the imperial eagles. To 
meet this “ storm of war,” the sovereigns of Europe assembled 
in haste eighty thousand Prussians under prince Blucher, and 
fifty-two thousand British, joined to twenty-two thousand Bruns- 
wick, Belgian, and Nassau troops, commanded by Wellington. 
Numerous Russian and Austrian corps were likewise on their 
march to oppose once more the conqueror of Europe. Early on 
the morning of the 15th of June Napoleon opened the campaign 
and drove the advanced corps of the Prussian army back upon 
Fleurus. At the same time, two divisions under Marshal Ney fell 
upon the British advanced guards, covering the road to Brussels. 
Blucher, the inveterate foe of the French name and empire, 
whom no defeat could ever humble, had collected his whole force 
en the night of the 15th; and having arranged his divisions in 
front of Ligny, calmly awaited the storm of battle. “ Supposing 
we are beat to-morrow!" inquired the young prince of Prussia 
of the old veteran, “ what then, Marshal!” “Give Buonaparte 
an opportunity of beating us again the next day,” was the gal- 
lunt reply. But the “old war-horse,” although inferiour in num- 
bers, hoped for success from the determined courage of his troops, 
who, over their watch-fires, were wont to whet each others’ appe- 
tite for revenge by the relation of the dreadful injuries inflicted 
by their foes after the defeat of Jena. The French had also their 
grounds of personal animosity not less stimulating. These very 
Prussians, once their companions in arms, had been the first to 
lift the standard of rebellion against them when the rage of the 
elements had annihilated the army with which Napoleon invaded 
Russia. They had done more—they had invaded the sacred soil 
of France—defeated her armies upon her own territories, and 
contribufed chiefly to the hostile occupation of her capital; 
wrongs never to be forgotten or forgiven. Napoleon commenced 
the battle of Ligny about 3 o'clock in the afternoon, by leading, 
in person, the 3d corps against the troops occupying the small 
village of St. Amand, which was carried at the point of the 
bayonet. The battle raged along the whole line antil after night- 
fall. Quarter was neither asked nor given ; and the dark mantle of 
night enshrouded a scene of blood dreadful to be contemplated. 
The village of St. Amand was taken and retaken three several 
times, and its simple church-yard, where the principal struggle 
took place, literally crowded with the dying and the dead. Old 
Blacher, his gray hairs streaming in the wind, set an example 
of bravery which was faithfully followed by his soldiers. Where 
the battle raged most he was always tobe found. In the dusk of 
the evening an accident befel the veteran which nearly proved 
fatal: leading an unsuccessful charge of hussars against the 
French cuirassiers, his horse was shot and fell under him; un- 
able to extricate himself, he lay on the ground while friends and 
foes passed over him. ‘The hussars, missing their leader, returned 
to the charge, drove back the French, and the hero was rescued 

The loss of the two armies is supposed to have been equal, from 
15,@00 to 20,000 men having fallen on both sides. Blecher with- 
drew from his positions during the night ; and Napoleon, leaving 
Grouchy to follow the retreating Prussians, turned with the fury 
of a lion upon Wellington. 


“When you write, pray pay the post.”"—We never bestow the 
least attention upon letters that come to us taxed with postage. 


Not to be envied. —General Harrison for the first year of his presi- 
dential term. The office-seekers will give him no peace of his life 


Mr. Simpson.—The manner in which he recently performed 
Young Rapid has created a desire to see him again on the stage. 





Olympic.—* New-York in 1940,” and “ Buy it, dear,” are as 
attractive as ever at the “ Parlour theatre.” 


National.—Opera and ballet nightly to well-filled boxes. The 
manager is indefatigable in his exertions to please. 


Chatham.—This house must be a Thorne in the side of the 
other managers, for it succeeds in spite of all opposition. 


Echo.—* Of what sex is the Echo!”—*“The female.”— 


|| “ Why 1""—* Because she always will have the last word.” 


Jiblo.—His winter arrangements are made. During the ses- 
son the Saloon will be in great requisition for concerts, parties, etc. 
“ Eyes look your last.""—Fanny Ellsler has one more engage- 
ment at the Park, and then she leaves us for ever. 
Loafer.—An Easteru editor understands the true meaning of 
the word loafer to be * a fellow who does not pay for hie paper.” 


The Vandenhoffs.—They are still at Boston, detained there, we 
regret to add, in consequence of the illness of Mrs. Vandenhofi 


Consumption —In very many cases among ladies cousumptior. 
is caused by tight lacing. 
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BEAUTIFUL DREAMS. 















A BALLAD. SUNG BY MRS. HARDWICK. COMPOSED BY AUSTIN PHILLIPS. 


Beautiful dreams, ye ever belong To scenes gone by, Mike the minstrel’s song, Whose tones, ringing on to brighter years, 


. 
Beautiful dreams! 


fount of tears; 


SECOND VERSE. 
Reautiful dreams, oft at eve serene 
I've enter’d the spirit realms unscen, 


A winged vigour there bore me along, 
Far from the world and its sordid throng, 
Beautiful dreams, &c. 


Published by C. E. Horn, Music Store, 367 Broadway, New-York. 


Beautiful dreams ! 





THIRD VERSE. 


Beautiful dreams, fair visions of earth, 
Moulded in fancy, lost in the birth, 


Dweliupon hope ‘’mid a 





Come not like shadows, nor so depart, 
When feeling’s the voice, our lute the heart.’ 
Beautiful dreams, &c. 








VARIETIES. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


Me. Joun Branam.—lIt is with feelings of no slight gratifica- 
tion that we reflect on the abundance of musical talent at the 
present moment in this country, as it must tend to the improve- 
ment of taste in this delightful science ; and we hope that a cur- 
sory sketch of the peculiar talents of the principal artistes, both 
visiters and residents, will not prove uninteresting to our readers. 
—We begin with the veteran Brana, the great, the unrivalled 
for fifty years! We confess that when we first heard of his in- 
tended visit, we trembled for his success; we recollected to 
have heard him many years ago in London, and scarcely sup- 
posed it possible that at his age the splendid volume of his tone 
could be unimpaired, or that he could still retain the mastery 
over it. At his first concert, however, both anticipations were 
most agreeably disappointed, and we have no hesitation is as- 
serting that his powers are in no way inferior to what they were 
twenty years ago. His chief excellence is in sacred declama- 
tion ; indeed so peculiarly is this department of the art his own, 
that some of the immortal songs and recitatives of Handel and 
Haydn may almost be supposed to have been written with refer- 
ence to such feelings to conceive, and so magnificent an organ to 
give them utterance, as those possessed by Mr. Braham. In this 
respect he may be compared to Garrick, for many of his “ read- 
ings”’ will, like those of that great tragedian, be handed down 
by succeeding singers until future ages will devoutly believe 
them to have emanated from the mind of the author himself. 
His “ Jephthah’s rash Vow ” will fully illustrate this position. 
Who will ever feel satisfied with hearing the recitative ‘‘ Deep- 
er and deeper still,” unless it is followed by the air, ‘ Waft her, 
Angels?” although Handel could never have had an idea that 
the one would be tacked on to the other, or that the words ‘I can 
no more,” would have been altered. To speak in praise of his 
conception and performancé of this scena, would be to “ gild re- 
fined gold, or paint the lily.” Every line, every word, is a study, 
the effects ef which are felt in the hearts of his auditors. The 
amazing contrast between his volume of tone and thrilling pa- 





thos, the manner in which each sentence falls upon the ear, un- 
| till the imagination creates for itself a vivid picture, and we for- 
| get the artist and the fleeting materials with which he paints, 
and, for the time, are wrapt in contemplation of the father 
mourning over “his only daughter,—so dear a child.” We 
now come to speak of what, in our humble judgment, we 
cannot but consider drawbacks to what would otherwise be | 
perfection; and we own that we approach this part of our | 
task with the same sort of feeling that we should criticise the | 
Laocoon or Venus de Medici. In the first place, he has a habit 
of suddenly bringing the word he is singing to a close when 
at the full tone of his voice ; this has the effect of curtailing the 
said word somewhat of its fair proportions, and the consonant 
(by which most English words are terminated) leaves the im- 
pression on the ear instead of the vowel. For example, in the 
recitative ‘‘ Comfort ye,” in delivering the line ‘The voice of 
him that crieth in the wilderness,” there is a rest after the word 
“ voice,” and an unpleasant hissing sound is caused. The same 
thing occurs after the word “ wilderness.” Again in * Thy re- 
buke hath broken his heart,’’ the letters & in “‘ rebuke,” and ¢ in 
“ heart,” ought not, in our opinion, to be so prominent. We say 
nothing of his occasionally singing flat, all singers do so some- 
times, more particularly tenor voices of any power; but we 


sometimes introduced. These are, generally speaking, contrary 
to the style of the composition they are designed to ornament, 
and are frequently very imperfectly done. We can readily enter 
into the feelings of a singer wishing to show the public what he 
is capable of executing in the way of ‘‘divisions;” but we feel | 
persuaded, that were Mr. Braham once to sing the concluding | 
words of the song, ‘‘ Every valley,” as Handel wrote them, (we 
aljude to ‘‘ And the rough places plain,’’) he would for ever dis- 
card the “ tail,” which always reminds us of the pirouette at the 
conclusion of an opera dancer’s exhibition, about as graceless 








acquirement. We now, for the present, take our leave of Mr. 





must say a word or two upon the cadences and roulades he has || 











and unmeaning, although requiring great art and practice in its || P 


Braham with every good wish for his success in this country, and || 
hoping he may long continue an ornament to the profession. *** | and directed to the publisher. 


| American Gentus.—In England, formerly, (writes an English 
| traveller,) genius and poetry were said to go hand in hand, and 
| to be constant companions. Hence the old couplet, 


* Poets and painters never can he fat — 
* Sons of Apollo, listen well to that ;” 


| but in America, at the present time, fact contradicts this fable. 
| Irving, Paulding, Halleck, Hillhouse, Cooper, and other literary 
/ men are independently rich, and there are a number of artists 
| who are wealthy. Forrest, the tragedian, is thought to be worth 
a plum. He is the only one of those we have just named, how- 
ever, who acquired his possessions by his profession. The others 
obtained theirs in other avocations. Literature is not a business 
in America—it is a pleasure ; consequently most of her citizens 
are engaged in more profitable business, such as commerce, bank- 
ing, or trade. Bryant and Willis, however, are editors of news- 
papers, and both “ prosperous gentlemen ;”’ but Wetmore is a 
merchant, Worth a broker, and Sprague the cashier of a bank ! 
America is full of talent ; but, lacking encouragement, it slum- 
bers, ard never will be fully aroused until an international copv- 
right law secures to the literary productions of the new world 
an equal chance of success with those of the old. At present 
‘great injustice is done to the writers of both countries. Publish- 
| ers, however, thrive, even though “ fancy sickens and geniusdies.”” 





Wowman—She spoiled us with an apple, but atoned for the 
wrong by forming a pair. 
| 





TO THE MAID WITH GOLDEN HAIR. 


Yes! thou art lovely—thy figure and face 


Were formed in the models of beauty and grace, 


And gold are those ringlets of thine ; 
But, talking of gold, few would love thee the worse, 
Instead of the hair, were the gold in thy purse, 

And J should declare thee divine. 
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